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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


British Elections. When last the Big Three met, Roosevelt 
and Churchill shared with Stalin the leadership of the world. 
In the second half of the Potsdam conference only one of 
the Big Three remains. Franklin Roosevelt is with God; 
Winston Churchill, the greatest war leader in England’s 
history, is no longer England’s leader. For the days of peace 
the English people have turned from Churchill and his Con- 
servative Party to Clement Attlee and the victorious Labor 
Party. This is no repudiation of Churchill’s war leadership. 
For that Englishmen now and Englishmen for years to come 
will be grateful. Neither is there repudiation of Churchill’s 
foreign policy. All parties are committed to a policy of 
world collaboration in the days of peace. What does the 
change mean? It means, first of all, England’s definite turn- 
ing from the paths of war to the road of peace. Weary of 
six years of warfare, the people of England undoubtedly saw 
in a change of Government the external symbol of the end 
of war and the beginning of peace. It means in the second 
place that the people of England, eager for bread and jobs 
and decent homes and security in all of these, have more 
faith in the social program of the Labor Party than of the 
Conservative. Churchill and the Conservatives had promised 
a program of social security that was widely branded in the 
United States as “socialistic.” Evidently the traditionally 
conservative Englishman did not consider it “socialistic” 
enough, and thought he could better trust peacetime stability 
to a party which for years had been campaigning for greater 
governmental control of industry, greater political power 
for Labor and an elaborate program of social security. 
In so doing he was not suddenly turning to the left. He 
was continuing what was a steady pre-war trend, inter- 
rupted yet intensified by the long war years of suffering 
and tension. 


Trial in France. The Prosecutor made a happy mistake on 
the first day of Marshal Pétain’s trial, happy at least in what 
it evoked. His tactless “There are too many Germans in 
here,” called forth a riotous clamor for “Justice! Justice!” 
Now, the trial will most probably proceed with the dignity 
due to the seriousness of the charge and the past standing of 
the old man on trial. There is a growing feeling that it is a 
delicate thing to charge with treason the Hero of Verdun, 
the man who was willing to risk an already assured place in 
French history by taking over the reins of government when 
France was collapsing, when good men thought that France 
could not longer resist and other good men were demanding 
the continuation of the war against Germany. It is not the 
old man’s life that is at stake. That life at most has but little 
time to run. It is his honor as a Frenchman and the honor 
of millions of other Frenchmen who saw in him the only 
hope of a broken France. In a way France is on trial, pre- 
war France with its political disunity and mistakes, and the 
precarious unity of present-day France. Already two former 
Premiers and a former President of the Republic have taken 
the stand not so much to attack Pétain as to defend their 
own regimes. French Generals who were brothers in arms, 
brothers in defeat and brothers in imprisonment are hurling 
accusations at one another. Whatever be the outcome of the 
trial for Marshal Pétain, for France it can only be the re- 
opening of old sores and a sharp division of Frenchmen when 
France has most need of unity. Only one thing now can 
calm the bitterness of that disunity—the full dignity of 
justice in the conduct and reporting of the trial. 


Agricultural Labor. The Farm Bloc scored a victory over 
labor when the War Agencies Appropriations Bill of 1946 
was passed with the Lea Amendment appended. This amend- 
ment prevents the expenditure of any funds appropriated 
for the War Labor Board in cases involving agricultural 
labor. Antecedently the Farm Bureau Federation, The Na- 
tional Grange, the National Council of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tives and the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion in a joint statement memorialized Congress, requesting 
the passage of the amendment. The House in a 2 to 1 vote 
upheld it, while the Senate, already worn out by filibustering 
opponents of FEPC, reluctantly yielded to prevent further 
delay of needed funds for the War Agencies. Senators pointed 
out, however, that the amendment, added as a limiting clause 
to the WLB appropriation, has dangerous implications and 
may result in administrative tangles. Further complications 
arise from its defining “agricultural laborer” as understood 
in the Social Security Act rather than as in the Wagner Act. 
This departure from previous definition results in the with- 
drawal from WLB jurisdiction of 325,000 vegetable workers, 
mostly migrants, who are employed by packing or shipping 
companies. They are now excluded from WLB adjudication 
of wartime collective-bargaining disputes and have no other 
means of settlement except to strike. Moreover the amend- 
ment is so worded that even if only a few agricultural labor- 
ers are employed by a company along with many industrial 
laborers, the whole group, industrial workers included, are 
hindered from appeal to WLB. This maneuver, besides being 
an affront to the industrial and agricultural workers in- 
volved, brings with it the implication that agricultural 
workers are a class set apart from organized labor. It also 
implies that they are properly represented, and protected by, 
the Farm Bloc. The interests being maintained by this artifice 
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are not those of “dirt” farmers and agricultural workers but 
rather those of large commercial growers, whose labor prac- 
tices are inimical to collective bargaining and would scarcely 
stand the light of WLB investigation. This incident again 
brings up the question of the propriety of passing legislation 
on governmental agencies in the form of “riders” to ap- 
propriation bills. 


Substandard Pay. For all those who continue to insist 
that wartime America is a high-wage paradise, the report 
issued last month by a subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
Committee is required reading. There they will learn that, 
despite four years of intense economic activity and rising 
price-levels, 10,000,000 American workers are today being 
paid less than 65 cents an hour. In some instances, no doubt, 
employers are willing to raise these inadequate wages, but 
are kept from doing so by the national wage-stabilization 
policy. As is well known, the War Labor Board, except in 
cases involving substandard wages or gross inequities, is not 
permitted to raise straight hourly rates more than fifteen 
per cent above January, 1941, levels. At the present time, 
WLB regards all wages below fifty-five cents an hour as 
substandard, but does not grant automatic hikes to that 
level unless the employer is willing to pay them. To correct 
this reprehensible situation, the Senate committee has rec- 
ommended that Congress define all wages below sixty-five 
cents an hour as substandard, and order WLB to grant 
every petition for an increase to that point regardless of the 
employer’s attitude. The committee recommended also that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be amended to raise the com- 
pulsory minimum-wage level above the current forty cents 
an hour. Both these recommendations merit the immediate 
attention of Congress, although they will probably have to 
be postponed until Congress returns from its approaching 
vacation. 


Interracial Work In Detroit. In Detroit there have been 
race riots in the past. And in Detroit people are considerably 
worried lest there be more riots in the future. Things are 
not so serene—even during the present lull. Workers who 
came from other parts of the country brought their preju- 
dices with them, and when the jobs are closed off, no small 
number of these workers are unwilling to go back home. 
Whatever dangers may lurk in the immediate future, some 
of the more far-sighted among the Catholics in Detroit are 
looking just a few years ahead. Children will soon be youths, 
in the factories, in business; and children even now can in- 
fluence their parents. So the Catholic Interracial Council of 
Detroit, among other projects, has organized a Speaker’s 
Bureau, of which Arthur J. Droste is chairman, and 
launched a vigorous campaign in the schools against Negro 
discrimination and segregation, with pamphlets, books and 
lectures as their weapons. Between October 14, 1944, and 
May 16, 1945, 12,948 pupils in 38 Catholic schools were 
addressed, and 5,867 pamphlets distributed; nine other audi- 
ences were spoken to, bringing the total up to 18,328. Here 
is a way of combating prejudice at one of its roots, a method 
that can be adopted in other large centers. The next step, 
we venture to suggest, will be the organization of the com- 
munity itself around—and working in conjunction with— 


the school. 


Harvard's Retractation. [It was at Harvard that the elec- 
tive system in education was born, and it is now a Harvard 
report which may give the elective system its deathblow. 
The report of 267 pages—General Education in a Free 
Society—written by a faculty committee of twelve, has been 
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in preparation since 1943. It is Harvard’s final retractation 
of electivism which Harvard’s President Charles W. Eliot 
made the pivot of his educational reforms some sixty years 
ago. This educational fetish, which whoso did not reverence 
was deserving of anathema, spread like a blight over Ameri- 
can education, secondary as well as collegiate. It glorified 
what has been well called the cafeteria-type of education, 
destroying educational unity and making it possible for a 
student to graduate from high school and college after four 
years of nothing more than freshman courses. Though wiser 
educators viewed with alarm the sad results of the elective 
principle, as a minority they were powerless to do much 
about it. Competition was so strong that they were even- 
tually forced to accept in practice, up to a point at least, 
what they thoroughly reprobated in principle. Catholic 
schools were especially perplexed by the problem. Founded on 
a sound philosophy of education, they knew instinctively 
that electivism would prove to be a principle of disintegra 

tion. Their position was presented in a famous article by 
Father Timothy Brosnahan, S.J., “President Eliot and Jesuit 
Colleges,” which went beyond its title to speak for the entire 
Catholic educational system. The Harvard report of 1945 is 
a vindication of that position. The leadership of. Harvard in 
undoing the mischief it set afoot may be a big factor in 
restoring freedom to educational bodies to apply sound peda- 
gogical principles toward a regeneration of American educa- 
tion. 


Catholic Sisters Exonerated. An official report of the 
War Crimes Commission completely exonerates Catholic 
nuns of any share in the murders committed by the Nazis 
in their extermination camp at Kaufbeuren, Bavaria. It 
thereby corrects the unfortunate impression created by the 
Reuters dispatch quoted in the New York Times for July 4. 
The dispatch charged that the inmates of the Kaufbeuren 
hospital for mentally defectives were being systematically 
exterminated by the Nazis through their euthanasia methods. 
It added that among the “collaborators” in these crimes were 
some “Catholic sisters and nurses.” After a careful investi- 
gation of these charges, officials of the Military Government 
of Bavaria and of the War Crimes Commission have reported 
that not a single Catholic Religious was involved in any way 
in this case. The only Catholic nuns stationed in Kaufbeuren 
are a community of Franciscan Sisters. These not only had 
no share in the alleged practices, but they were not even 
aware of them. “We have not arrested a single Sister,” an 
official of the Military Government said in an interview with 
Max Jordan, N.C.W.C. correspondent. “Only three persons 
remain under arrest, one of them a lay nurse,” he added, 
“and it appears that little substantiation can be provided for 
the grossly exaggerated initial reports on the matter.” All 
authorities deplore the unfortunate impression created by 
earlier reports which, they say, had been obviously based on 
second-hand and superficially checked information. Such 
carelessness points the timeliness of the Pope’s remarks—on 
which we comment editorially—on freedom of the press. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING THE WEEK ending July 23, there have been 
two major war activities—one along the coast of Japan, and 
the other in Borneo. A powerful air and naval force—prin- 
cipally American, but including a strong British contingent 
—has sailed along the shores of Honshu and Hokkaido. 
Honshu is the main Japanese island, and contains two-thirds 
of the population of all the main islands. On it are its great 
cities and its major industries. Hokkaido is the second largest 
Japanese island and is just north from Honshu. 

For the first time in this war Japan has been shelled by 
warships. The attack was directed primarily against Hok- 
kaido cities, but two industrial cities on Honshu were also 
thoroughly devastated. Allied ships were supported by over 
a thousand naval planes flown from aircraft carriers; in addi- 
tion to these, between 500 to 600 superbombers based on 
Iwo attacked a number of towns with incendiaries. Great 
conflagrations were seen by the returning air men. Finally, 
hundreds of fighters flew from Okinawa to do still more 
damage. 

In all, Japan received severe punishment. This being con- 
sidered the psychological moment, appeals were made to 
Japan, by broadcast in their language and by millions of 
leaflets dropped from the air, pointing out the futility of 
going on with the war, and the reasonableness of uncondi- 
tional surrender. What effect this will have remains to be 
seen. 

In Borneo, the fighting at Tarakan is over. That place is 
in Allied hands, and is producing some oil. In the Brunei Bay 
area the oil fields are in Allied hands, but oil is not being 
produced, as the wells have been destroyed. As they are 
comparatively deep, it may take some time to recondition 
them. 

Around Balikpapan considerable fighting continues. Some 
of the oil fields have been taken; all were found in a de- 
molished condition. The Japanese have withdrawn inland 
and are defending the main oil fields. The Allied troops, 
chiefly Australian, are meeting strong resistance. The coun- 
try is largely jungle and very difficult to maneuver in. 
Progress has averaged less than a mile a day. It is hoped that 
as the Japs are killed, the advance will be faster. 

Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHETHER Henry Morgenthau resigned from his post as 
Secretary of the Treasury of his own accord, or was asked 
to resign, his departure highlights a situation which he is 
credited with striving to correct. I mean the simultaneous 
dispersion and overlapping of governmental functions over 
several agencies, about which I have been writing in recent 
weeks. For this same dispersion and overlapping also exists 
in the spending of our money. 

It is assumed that Secretary Vinson’s first task will be to 
“streamline” our money-spending, as the other Departments 
have been ordered to do with their functions by President 
Truman. I do not know if anybody has ever counted the 
number of agencies which have a more or less autonomous 
power of disbursing funds; certainly this observer hasn't, 
or even knows whether that is possible. 

This particular case represents at bottom a whole theory 
and practice of government. Should the whole process of 
handling the nation’s funds, beginning with the Budget 
Bureau (with the Congress’s power of authorizing and ap- 
propriating in between), and going on to tax-collecting and 
the ultimate disbursement of funds, be controlled directly 
or indirectly by one single agency—namely, the Treasury? 
That is the issue. 

I imagine if Dr. Gallup or Elmo Roper undertook to put 
that question to a poll, the answer would be overwhelmingly 
affirmative. But to carry out such a policy wouttd not be so 
easy. For just one instance, to bring the Bureau of the 
Budget back into the Treasury would require an Act of 
Congress. And Congress is pretty jealous about these inde- 
pendent agencies, which are more answerable to it than to 
the President. Congress seems to be quite confident that 
Secretary Vinson, who used to be a Congressman himself, 
will respect its rights. 

Another obstacle, not so formidable, is the usual inter- 
departmental jealousy. No agency willingly gives up func- 
tions it has once acquired, particularly to another agency. 
But in most cases here the President’s will is law. I imagine 
that the Army and Navy are viewing recent moves with 
some alarm, for they all seem to converge on one of Mr. 
Truman’s favorite objectives, to restore civilian functions 


to civilian control. Wi_rrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


RELEASED from the Nazi stranglehold, the Church in 
Germany is struggling towards a vigorous revival. The first 
joint Pastoral of the German Bishops since the war was read 
in all the churches on July 22. On the same day a Catholic 
program was broadcast from the Berlin radio—the first since 
January, 1939. Religious communities are returning to the 
houses confiscated by the Nazis. Temporary repairs on 
Church property are proceeding rapidly. Plans are being 
formed to resume the activities suppressed by Hitler. 

P In their Pastoral, the Bishops reviewed their conflict with 
the Nazi regime and expressed gratitude to His Holiness for 
refusing to make the entire German people “responsible for 
the crimes committed by the guilty.” They declared that 
“the German people, with few exceptions, knew nothing of 
the barbarous acts committed in the concentration camps,” 
and concluded with an exhortation to all Germans to “make 
every effort to become truly and deeply Christian.” 

> It was among the youth that the Nazi virus produced the 
most damaging results, according to Archbishop Groeber of 


Freiburg, quoted in N.C.W.C. News Service. They were 
taught hatred of Christianity and encouraged in the practice 
of free love. “It was paganism spread anew all over Ger- 
many.” “A serious and sustained activity ought to be under- 
taken at once among young people from ten to twenty-five. 
They have to be helped to discern once more between good 
and evil. They have to learn that virtue is superior to force.” 
> Hundreds of American soldiers and officers are making 
their way to Konnersreuth, Bavaria, to see Therese Neumann, 
stigmatized peasant woman. “Resl” receives them daily in the 
presence of her pastor, the Rev. Joseph Naber. She gives each 
a holy picture, inscribed with her name and the words, 
“United in prayer.” She willingly poses for pictures. 

© Solemn Mass, relayed from the beautiful baroque church 
of Saint Peter’s on Sunday, July 15, marked the resumption 
of weekly Catholic broadcasts in Salzburg, Austria. The 
Most Rev. Andreas Rohracher, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
stressed in his talk the fact that religious freedom has now 
been regained by the Austrian people. Louis E, SULLIVAN 
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DARE WE DESTROY 
GERMAN INDUSTRY? 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


“GERMANY has lost the power again to make war for the 
next hundred years.” These were, according to the New York 
Times of June 25, the words of General Devers, who was 
speaking for a group of twelve Generals, then just returned 
from Europe. Military observers have agreed for some time 
that Germany—which was obviously unable in this war to 
conduct military operations on two fronts simultaneously 
with any measure of success—will in the future be strictly 
second-rate from the military point of view. Only a policy 
of fear could cause us to overlook this fact and demand fur- 
ther impoverishment after Hitler’s war itself has caused 
such wanton destruction in many lands. 

General Devers also said: “Every German is a hard-work- 
ing person—man, woman and child. Given a proper oppor- 
tunity they will try to get along and see to it that they get 
a decent government.” 

No “decent government,” of course, is possible so long as 
social disintegration remains unchecked. In Germany there 
are at the present time about 20,000,000 people without 
homes. They live with others in already overcrowded quar- 
ters, or in the basements of bombed-out houses or in air-raid 
shelters and former army barracks; or they just wander aim- 
lessly over the countryside. Thousands of children know 
neither the names nor the nationality of their parents (often 
foreign laborers) who lost their lives during the war. The 
number of refugees from the parts of Europe where there 
used to be German minorities, and from the Russian zone of 
occupation in Germany, is placed at five million, few of 
whom possess more than the few belongings they carry 
around on their backs. 

More than two million will be added to this number if Dr. 
Benes’ government is allowed to expel the majority of the 
Sudeten Germans. It has been calculated that five million 
new housing units are needed before winter unless mass 
scenes of death and desolation are to result from the com- 
bined effects of exposure and undernourishment. A British 
spokesman has estimated that in the Ruhr district—the prin- 
cipal food deficiency area in western Germany—four million 
people face starvation during the coming year unless help 
can be provided. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


Food and shelter, therefore, have to be given priority 
Number One. In recent months the most urgent farm prob- 
lem has been manpower. The release of German prisoners of 
war for farm labor has been slow in getting under way, but is 
now proceeding at what appears to be a satisfactory rate, and 
may have satisfied most needs by Fall. Then come the prob- 
lems of transportation, of fertilizer and of farm machinery. 
For none of these problems is there a solution except in con- 
nection with a sound industrial structure in Germany. 

The reconstruction of agriculture, both in Germany and 
in the liberated countries (including such former Axis na- 
tions as Italy, Hungary and Rumania) will be delayed, in 
fact, for years unless it is preceded by the immediate re- 
sumption of industrial activities on as large a scale as pos- 
sible. In Germany alone farm machinery to the extent of 600 
million marks was being bought annually before the war; 
much more is needed now since nearly everything is worn 
out. Farm animals have been killed by the hundred thousand. 
For some time to come the only way to replace them is to 
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use tractors and trucks, even in areas where they would not 
normally be economical. 

A gigantic task faces all of Europe in the field of trans- 
portation. Bridges must be rebuilt, rolling stock for railroads 
provided, and more cargo ships must be constructed as long 
as the war in the Pacific continues. The shipbuilding of con- 
tinental Europe could make a substantial contribution to this 
task if allowed to regain that condition of health which im- 
mediate industrial reconstruction of Germany could alone 
give it. The world surplus of wheat is above 20 million tons. 
Less than half that amount, if it can be shipped to Europe, 
and to the consumer within Europe, will suffice to satisfy the 
more urgent dietary needs of adults. Children in particular 
need fats, of which there is a world shortage. However, the 
Nobel prize winner, Dr. Bergius, has developed a process for 
the synthetic production of proteins by which the “fat gap” 
can be closed. He had two factories in operation before the 
war ended, and it would be interesting to know why they 
are not producing now, and why additional factories are not 
being built as fast as possible. 

German agriculture further needs integration with Euro- 
pean and world agriculture if it is to become healthy. Feed 
has to be imported from overseas. Certain fruits either can- 
not be grown in Germany at all, or only in limited quality 
and quantity. Berlin and the Ruhr district had come to rely 
largely upon Denmark and The Netherlands for eggs, dairy 
products and fresh vegetables. Industrial products were sent 
to these countries in exchange. It was a division of labor 
profitable for both sides. If Mr. Morgenthau and his sup- 
porters now want to end it, they should admit that, accord- 
ing to Ricardo’s “law of comparative advantages,” the dam- 
age done to Germany’s neighbors would be equalled by that 
inflicted on Germany itself. 

Let it be added that if international division of labor is 
carried to its logical conclusion, Germany will be so vitally 
dependent upon supplies from abroad that the military po- 
tential of her industries will be negligible,'no matter how 
large their size. Without, for example, iron ore, oil and rub- 
ber, no modern war machine can be built, and under a sys- 
tem of free trade there would be but little of those materials 
in Germany. It is also very questionable whether, under such 
conditions, a large-scale automobile and aircraft industry 
could exist in that country. 

The proper policy in regard to both industry and agricul- 
ture in Germany, therefore, would be the encouragement of 
speedy reconstruction along international lines. This, of 
course, excludes plants working for the manufacture of 
arms, which should be destroyed unless they can be con- 
verted or reconverted to peacetime production, in which case 
they should be placed under strict control. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLANNING NEEDED 


A considerable amount of “planning” will be necessary 
during the reconversion period. Housing is a case in point. 
Prefabricated homes—inevitably a task of industry—will 
have to be built by the million, for the use of the liberated 
countries as well as for the people of Germany. In the re- 
building of German cities, decentralization should be encour- 
aged; part of the dreams of the agrarian and of the city 
planner can be made to come true. The vast amount of new 
electric power developed during the war should be made 
available for small local plants, both old and new. Coopera- 
tives should be extended. If cartels are to be prohibited, this 
writer would only say “amen,” but add the wish—and the 
qualification—that in The Netherlands, Belgium, France and 
England they be likewise banned. 

What we now have is the opposite of a positive and con- 




















structive policy. Matters proceed as if the Morgenthau plan 
had been officially put into operation. No factory can be 
opened without permission, which in the great majority of 
cases is refused. German foreign trade is to be strangled. 
Millions of industrial workers will soon learn that they are 
to be barred from the source of their daily bread. Much 
unemployment in other countries (such as Italy, whose 
northern industries are now idle because they no longer re- 
ceive the coal from Germany which they received until a 
few months before the end of hostilities) is due to the inter- 
ruption of normal relations with Germany. Radicalism is 
rampant all over Europe. Kind words will not stop it. 

So far as Germany’s neighbors are concerned, reparations 
are to be “out” except for machinery and forced labor, both 
of which are of doubtful economic value. (Norway has 
already rejected the offer of German forced labor; other 
democratic countries will follow suit after they have taken 
a good look at their own unemployment figures. The wasteful 
economy of Russia will swallow forced labor by the million, 
of course, from whatever source it may be derived.) Repara- 
tions were a failure after the last war, but only because the 
wrong methods of collecting them were chosen. 


Witt We Repeat Past Mistakes? 


If we should want to learn from past mistakes, a definite 
part of German industrial capacity would be assigned to the 
production of concrete goods needed in the liberated coun- 
tries. That, apparently, was the intention until about a year 
ago, but now all has been changed and nearly all major 
plants that might be in operation, or on the way toward 
operation, are kept artificially idle. Any substantial degree of 
reconstruction is verboten. What* Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. 
Baruch and Mr. Pauley have told us deliberately excludes the 
production of much in the way of reparation goods. Instead, 
German industries are to be “transferred” to the neighboring 
countries. 

Until the new plants begin to operate there will be, of 
course, no production at all. The people in France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and other countries, for whom reparation 
goods might have meant so much during the coming winter, 
will have to do without them. Besides, they must steel them- 
selves to the loss of that amount of employment which Ger- 
man industry offered—Rotterdam, for example, the normal 
seaport of the Ruhr industry, will have to face stagnation 
and decay. The “transfer” of the industries concerned will 
cost billions, apparently to be provided by the United States. 
When these industries have been built up they will, on ac- 
count of their artificial location, be less productive than 
before. Within a few years we shall probably agree that all 
of this is a rather high price to pay for the satisfaction of 
wartime fears and phobias. 

What is bad economics is also bad ethics. Mr. Eden, in a 
debate in the House of Commons, admitted that certain 
parts of the Atlantic Charter do apply to the vanquished, 
because the text of the charter says so. The vanquished are, 
for example, to be assured of “access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity.” We are now told that their 
foreign trade is to be all but eliminated, and their domestic 
trade placed in a straitjacket. So far as their “economic pros- 
perity” is concerned, someone recently said that they could 
“take the hindmost.” People who argue that way do not 
know the true temper of this country which will, as soon 
as the facts have become generally known, revolt against 
going back on a word so solemnly given. Besides, as long as 
we pray, “give us this day our daily bread,” how can we 
deny it to others? 


INFLATION ON THE LAND 
RICHARD L. PORTER 


TAUGHT by the lessons of the last war, Americans as a 
nation have gone into World War II determined not to ex- 
perience the effects of uncurbed inflation. The OPA and 
other control agencies have been sharply criticized in detail, 
but their record after five years of re-armament and war is 
one of real achievement in the face of tremendously complex 
problems and of bitter criticism, much of which has been 
unfair. Today, in 1945, the cost of living has risen only 25.5 
per cent above 1935-1939 levels, whereas national income 
for the same period has increased 145 per cent. However, the 
memory of another kind of inflation particularly haunts 
farmers and investors in farm mortgages—the inflation of 
farm land-values. 

Here the record of five years is not quite so consoling. For 
four consecutive years, from 1941 to the present, farm land- 
values have advanced on an average of one per cent a month. 
As of March 1, 1945, farm land-values stood at a nation- 
wide level of 52 per cent above the 1935-1939 average. 

Special areas show an even more astounding increase. Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina have had their farm lands almost 
double in value. The Old South east of the Mississippi has 
experienced the greatest regional rise in the nation, standing 
forty per cent above the national average. Next in order are 
the areas near or west of the Continental Divide, where the 
regional averages are about twenty per cent above the na- 
tional average. In the Far West, Colorado and Wyoming are 
the States which show the greatest increases. Colorado values 
have risen about 86 per cent above pre-war levels, and 
Wyoming 77 per cent. 

To a certain extent one might suppose that this rise in 
values is merely the result of certain areas coming into their 
own as a result of a real increase in the values of their farms 
and farm products. The New Deal has been seeking, espe- 
cially in the South, to rehabilitate worn-out lands and de- 
velop a more profitable diversified agriculture. This explana- 
tion seems even more likely when we consider that those 
areas showing a low percentage increase are usually those in 
which, relatively speaking, agricultural methods were highly 
efficient before 1933. 

Thus, price rises in such States as lowa, Kansas, Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania are below the national average. Wisconsin, 
the State long famed for its efficient dairy farms and a State 
whose farmers have long gotten the most out of their farms, 
has experienced a price rise of only 28 per cent, only about 
half the national average. 

However, other ominous notes indicate that real land 
speculation is at work, especially in the last year or two. 
Recently there has been much reselling of property after it 
has been held only a limited period. In certain counties of 
Far Western States about one-fourth of the sales in the last 
quarter of 1944 were of farms held by their sellers for less 
than two years. Surveys in sample counties throughout the 
United States show that resales have increased by 25 per cent. 
In the last half of 1944, where resales alone are considered, 
we find that two-thirds of the farms involved in resale trans- 
actions have been held less than a year. And these resales 
have been highly profitable. Thus gross profits from resale 
transactions in 1944 usually ranged from twenty to forty 
per cent—a nice rate of profit for a year’s work. 

The signs are abundant that a time of even more pro- 
nounced speculation and inflation is at hand. Although the 
price was constantly rising, thus indicating an increasing 
demand, the actual number of sales for 1944 was below that 
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for 1943. Thus the demand is increasing, but the number of 
owners who are willing to sell—save at almost exorbitant 
prices—is decreasing. Thus, if the demand continues to in- 
crease, a new and entirely inflated value will be reached 
which will literally “explode” all rational values and sky- 
rocket price rises. 

Thus all the factors of a real inflationary period in Ameri- 
can agriculture are definitely in the making. All that is 
needed is a strong initial push to advance demand—and 
thereby prices—beyond the “exploding point.” This push 
could be caused by the coming into the market of a rela- 
tively large number of new eager buyers. There are signs that 
such buyers may come very soon in the form of professional 
speculators and returning veterans. 


THE GOVERNMENT Tax POLicy 


The present scale of Government taxation of profits 
amounts to a direct encouragement of what is known as 
“capital speculation,” such as speculation in farm lands. 
Very early in the war-boom period, Congress took decisive 
action to prevent undue war profiteering. Thus there are 
sharply progressive surtax rates on individual incomes rising 
as high as 91 per cent, and a maximum excess-profits tax of 
95 per cent on the operating profits of corporations. Yet the 
tax on capital gains—that is, profits realized by higher valu- 
ations of properties or of stocks representing such property 
— is continued at the pre-war rate of a maximum tax of only 
25 per cent. Consequently the wealthy holders of large sums 
of money and high incomes are in reality invited to put their 
money, not into bonds which yield low rates of interest and 
have little or no chance of rising in capital value, but rather 
into such items as farm lands, which can be sold on a rising 
market and be subject to a capital-gains tax of only 25 per 
cent or less! Therefore, there has been and probably will be 
much more of the so-called “smart money” of high-income 
investors entering into the field of buying farm lands. These 
“investors,” however, will not be interested in long-term 
returns, but rather in sharp rapid increases of values with 
resale at profits of twenty per cent or more within a year. 

This is speculation and not investment. It is speculation in 
such basic essentials as homes and farms. It adds as little to 
the national wealth as betting on horse races or playing slot- 
machines. And it is speculation which profits only by out- 
smarting another less intelligent or less fortunate individual. 
It is speculation which ultimately leads to economic crises, 
unemployment and the disruption of business. 

Liquid assets, mostly held by individuals and corporations, 
have tripled since we entered the war and are approaching 
the staggering total of $200 billion. This is a huge inflation 
potential, which will continue to grow as long as we have 
deficit-financing by the Government. The present volume of 
this potential is four times as great as in 1920. The present 
loopholes in our tax structure thus invite speculators to use 
a large part of this potential for an inflationary boom in 
farm-land values. 

Abundant warnings have been issued to the public and to 
our lawmakers by Marriner S. Eccles, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; by the 
Committee on Postwar Agricultural Policy; the North Cen- 
tral Regional Committee on Land Tenure Research; and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Three main lines of action have been outlined by these 
various agencies: 1) a revision of present tax rates on capital 
gains so as not positively to encourage speculation by such a 
loophole in our revenue code; 2) an extensive educational 
campaign designed principally to save the small investor 
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from being sucked in and caught up in a swirl of land infla- 
tion; and 3) various short-term curbs such as mortgage- 
credit controls, price ceilings and the issuance of purchase 
permits. Thus those mortgages which will have as their pur- 
pose the raising of money for land purchases could be made 
difficult and even impossible to obtain; through purchase 
permits, definite time limits for resales could be enforced; 
and higher capital-profits tax rates could destroy much of 
the profit motive for entering into land speculation. The real 
investor would not be touched by any of these controls, for 
he is interested in purchase for long-term investment and 
not for a quick resale at a large immediate capital profit. 


GI FARMERS 


According to a recent anonymous report of “high off- 
cials” in the War Department, about two million soldiers 
will be mustered out within the next six months. All these 
veterans are guaranteed certain privileges under the so-called 
“GI Bill of Rights.” Among these is the right to certain 
loans to purchase, and/or improve, and/or stock a farm. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate accurately what will 
be the net result of the impact of returning veterans on the 
farm-land situation. We do know, however, that the War 
Department receives about 2,300 letters a month from sol- 
diers, their wives, sweethearts or relatives, asking about 
farming. About 900,000 servicemen have definite plans for 
full-time farming or farm jobs. It may not be going too far, 
therefore, to say that at least 50,000 of the first two million 
servicemen to be mustered out will have the intention of 
bidding for farms fortified with loans partially guaranteed 
by the Government. 

It can easily be seen what the complex result of such a 
situation will be unless adequate controls are set up. There 
will be a suddenly greater demand for farms. Big operators, 
the professional speculators, will be attracted to the scene by 
the opportunity of quick profits, subject to a smaller tax 
rate than almost any other line of “investment.” A certain 
number of war-plant workers will also be returning to farm 
areas with the same purpose of buying farms with their 
accumulated savings. More servicemen will be mustered out. 
Numbers of present farmers will begin to enter the market 
dazzled by the current high prices for farm products. All by 
bidding simultaneously in the same market will cause prices 
to rise exorbitantly, to the ultimate profit only of a few 
successful speculators. The real investors—the returning vet- 
eran, war-plant worker, and life-long farmer—will be sad- 
dled with mortgages, debts, deflated values and other dis- 
turbances even worse than those of the 1920s. 


THE Crisis TO COME 


The worst part of the struggle against inflation always 
comes in the period of economic readjustment after the 
cessation of hostilities. Thus price inflation was worst after 
the Armistice from 1918 to 1920. All inflation controls will 
have to remain in force at least two years after fina! V-Day 
if we are to avoid a re-occurrence of the evils which fol- 
lowed immediately after the end of the First World War. 
Indeed, in matters of capital inflation, new controls must 
be devised. 

Farm land-values have been built up in the last four years 
to a point where further advance can be disastrous. Up to 
the present the advance in farm values has corresponded more 
or less to the advance of real farm values, at least to values 
computed on the basis of wartime prices for farm com- 
modities. However, further advances would seem to go be- 
yond the point of real values and become inflationary “paper” 
values. Intelligent planning is needed to meet this danger. 














“VOLUNTARISM” IN 


AMERICAN UNIONISM 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


THESE are difficult days for the leadership of organized 
labor. If it isn’t a wildcat strike, it’s super-seniority for vet- 
erans or cutbacks or something else. Before this article ap- 
pears, Congress will probably have shut up shop until Octo- 
ber with nothing done on unemployment benefits for the 
reconversion period, and nothing done on the full-employ- 
ment bill which was introduced with considerable fanfare 
months ago. And the “Little Steel” formula, despite all the 
resolutions and conferences and trips to the White House, 
still stands. 

War or no war, these things are not easy to explain to the 
restless rank and file, and some labor leaders have given up 
trying. It was announced recently that President Sherman 
Dalrymple, of the United Rubber Workers (CIO), whose 
term of office expires in September, does not intend to stand 
for re-election. He may not be the last hostage to war and 
the no-strike pledge. 

Many of the problems pressing labor are, of course, tem- 
porary. They are an inevitable by-product of the times and 
they will pass with the times. Or will they? I am thinking 
especially of the close relationship between labor and gov- 
ernment which has grown up during the war—an embrace 
that labor finds much too confining. Will organized labor 
ever again enjoy the freedom it knew before 1941, or will 
labor leadership from now on involve the art of dealing with 
bureaucrats as well as with management? 

This possibility evokes memories of the historic contro- 
versy in the AFL over Sam Gompers’ “voluntarism.” It may 
well be that that controversy is destined to be fought all 
over again. If it is, the debate will assume a significance that 
transcends the interests of organized labor; for upon its out- 
come may depend the freedom of the entire economy. 

These thoughts were suggested by a doctorai dissertation 
recently submitted by the Rev. George G. Higgins to the 
Faculty of the School of Social Science at Catholic Univer- 
sity. The opus is entitled Voluntarism in Organized Labor in 
the United States, 1930—1940. Since this timely and sig- 
nificant work will be read for the most part only in academic 
circles—it deserves a much wider audience—I should like to 
publish a digest of it here. 


Wuat Is VoLUNTARISM? 


Addressing the eighteenth annual convention of the AFL 
in 1898, President Gompers said: 

The trade unions are the legitimate outgrowth of mod- 
ern society and industrial conditions. They are not the 
creation of any man’s brains. They are organizations of 
necessity. They were born of the necessity of the work- 
ers to protect themselves from encroachment, injustice 
and wrong. 

With this estimate of the “ideology” of organized labor, 
students of our industrial history are generally agreed. From 
time to time, it is true, there have been flurries of “‘isms”— 
one of which, Socialism, is really more than a flurry and is 
still with us—but by and large the American trade-union 
movement has been as indigenous as the Saturday-night bath. 

This is true also of “voluntarism.” Voluntarism was the 
product of experience, not of abstract sociological thought. 
It was, as Father Higgins says, “‘a reaction to concrete eco- 
nomic and social conditions”—to bitter experiences with 
legislation and the courts, to divisive agitation of Socialists 


ignorant of the American temper, to confidence in unionism 
and collective bargaining as adequate instruments of prog- 
ress. This is so true that opponents of Gompers, the great 
architect of voluntarism, spoke, and still speak, in derision of 
his “philosophy of no philosophy.” 

Voluntarism, or, as it is sometimes called, “pure and sim- 
ple unionism,” is not easy to define apart from the historical 
context in which it arose, which is another indication that, 
like Topsy, it just grew. Father Higgins offers the following 
working description: 


Voluntarism, then, takes the position that capitalism is 
so strongly intrenched that the workers ought not to 
attempt to replace it. It is wiser for them to accept 
capitalism and to organize within the system to protect 
and advance their interests, relying on their economic 
strength by functioning primarily through their unions. 
They can expect little from the government. The only 
desirable legislation for the workers is that which offers 
protection to their labor market by restriction of immi- 
gration, and which restrains government agencies, such 
as the courts and the police, from encroaching upon or 
hampering such union activities as strikes, picketing and 
boycotts. The workers ought not to demand more posi- 
tive legislation from the government; the unions are 
the agency upon which the workers must rely for posi- 
tive gains. 


This anti-governmental policy was opposed, of course, by 
the Socialists in the labor movement, who did not believe 
that the aspirations of workers could ever be satisfied within 
the framework of capitalism. It was opposed also by some 
liberals and intellectuals on the fringe of the labor move- 
ment who thought Gompers’ fear of the State excessive and 
welcomed some government assistance to workers. Typical 
of the more intransigent anti-voluntarist attitude was Abra- 
ham Epstein’s statement in 1928 that “the lamentable status 
of the American labor movement today is but the natural 
harvest of a policy implanted by American labor leaders 
forty years ago.” 

But Gompers, who could always command a majority in 
the AFL, had his supporters among the intellectuals, too. 
Among them was the great John R. Commons, who de- 
clared himself “a follower of Gompers” and regarded him as 
“the greatest intellectual of them all.” 

Looking back now, one is not surprised at the floods of 
oratory loosed over the issue of voluntarism in successive 
AFL Conventions. What is surprising is that, despite depres- 
sions, wars and ever-recurring industrial strife, the policy of 
voluntarism was so consistently maintained. There were devi- 
ations, naturally, but these were few and of a purely tem- 
porary character. 

After World War I, the Federation approved, but some- 
what grudgingly, nationalization of railroads, mines and pub- 
lic utilities. However, at its Convention in 1923, in language 
that might have come from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, it trumpeted that “the largest freedom of 
action, the freest play for individual initiative and genius in 
industry cannot be had under the shadow of constant, in- 
competent political interference, meddlesomeness and re- 
striction.” 

There was another deviation in 1924 when the Federation 
supported Senator Robert LaFollette for the Presidency, since 
the LaFollette platform was anything but voluntarist. It 
called for considerable public ownership, government assis- 
tance to labor and the farmers, public control of money, 
and other “positive” measures. But with the defeat of the 
Progressive Party and its disappearance from the national 
scene, the AFL returned to its traditional position, rejecting 
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the “government as the solution of the problems of life.” 
There it remained until depression struck the country with 
unprecedented severity in the 1930’s. 


RETREAT FROM VOLUNTARISM 


In three years the depression accomplished what the op- 
ponents of Sam Gompers had failed for forty years to bring 
about—it effected a definite, and perhaps permanent, retreat 
from voluntarism. 

The AFL had been losing members and influence prior to 
1929. After the crash, it became, in Father Higgins’ phrase, 
“almost hopelessly ineffectual.” Many a voluntarist was will- 
ing to admit, in the face of millions unemployed and on re- 
lief, that this was a situation which neither organized labor 
nor business leadership could cope with. Accordingly, in the 
1932 Convention, although not without considerable mis- 
giving, the AFL abandoned a key position and accepted com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance. Only a year before, after 
an exhaustive debate, the disciples of Gompers had persuaded 
the Convention to stick to his principles. “In return for a 
slice of bread—a mess of pottage—” the successful resolu- 
tion read, “the workers are being asked by the promoters of 
compulsory unemployment insurance in the United States to 
yield up their birthright, to practically surrender in their 
struggle for liberty.” The ensuing twelve months, however, 
made delegates forget this colorful language, made them for- 
get Sam Gompers, made them forget everything except the 
suffering and helplessness of American workers. They voted 
to take the mess of pottage—only some of them said that it 
was a new birthright and not a mess of pottage at all. 

After that surrender, everything else followed as a matter 
of course: the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Social 
Security Act, even the Fair Labor Standards Act setting 
minimum wages and maximum hours for men. All these 
measures the AFL approved. Towards the close of the decade, 
President William Green stated the fact which only the most 
intransigent voluntarists continued to deny: 


The labor movement has had to adapt itself to changed 
conditions. For many years its chief emphasis was on 
the use of its economic power, the united effort of the 
workers, to add to the sum of human happiness. But as 
we observed the changed conditions of industry, our 
philosophy broadened. We now seek benefits for the 
workers and all our fellow men by the use of either 
direct economic strength or legislation as the situation 
demands. Neither alone can suffice. 


In 1943, the die for the immediate future was irrevocably 
cast: the official AFL postwar platform called upon the gov- 
ernment to join with labor and management in planning an 
economy of full production and full employment. If there 
is any essential difference between the openly anti-voluntarist 
attitude of the CIO toward contemporary and postwar prob- 
lems and the current thinking of the AFL, it must be a very 
subtle one. 

The break with voluntarism has had several pronounced 
effects, three of which Father Higgins describes as follows: 


1. The membership of the combined trade union 
movement in the United States has rapidly increased. 

2. The Government has interfered to a certain ex- 
tent, through the National Labor Relations Board, with 
the determination of representation for collective bar- 
gaining. 

3. Trade unions have been compelled to resort to a 
certain measure of partisan political action to preserve 
their legislative gains. 

A fourth effect, becoming clearer all the time, is giving 
unreconstructed voluntarists a chance to say “I told you so.” 
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Governmental bodies, both Federal and State, are moving in 
to regulate union activities, and a large section. of public 
opinion approves. It is the strength of this trend and the 
extent to which it may go that has far-seeing union leaders 
lying awake nights worrying about the future. Conceivably 
the new quasi-public status of organized labor, the result of 
“positive” legislation, may lead to all the evils of bureau- 
cratic and judicial control which the voluntarists confidently 
predicted. It may, indeed, turn out that labor has sold its 
birthright of freedom for a mess of government pottage. 
Nevertheless, the trend away from voluntarism, according 
to Father Higgins, will continue. The reason is obvious: with 
government help through social and labor legislation, labor 
may lose much of its freedom of action; without it, it may 
lose the chance to exist at all. Labor remembers still, even if 
some industrialists seem to have forgotten, the grim depres- 
sion days of the 1930's. 


WHAT THE NAVY 
DID AT UNCIO 


ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


A GOOD DEAL of the excitement caused by President 
Truman’s declaration in Berlin that “there is not one piece 
of territory . .. we want out of this war” is due to the fact 
that the Pacific island bases constituted a hush-hush topic 
at the San Francisco Conference, although they were in 
everyone’s mind. Reporters at UNCIO, who repeatedly tried 
to draw out members of our delegation on the relation of 
the trusteeship system to our strategic interests in the Pacific, 
heard their questions ruled out of order or got answers to 
questions they hadn’t asked. The result is that the general 
public has little knowledge of the trusteeship system set up 
by the United Nations Charter. And that explains the outcry 
and mystification at the President’s words. 

The fact of the matter is that the Army and Navy were 
on the job at San Francisco, and it can be said that even 
within the framework of the Charter, the United States can 
have any islands it wants in the Pacific, and on its own terms. 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal has notified the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that the Charter 
is in accord with the military interests of the United States. 
This, however, was conditioned by the Navy’s understanding 
that the United States is “not committed by this Charter, 
or any provision thereof to place under trusteeship any terri- 
tory of any character, and that if this country hereafter 
determines to place any territory under trusteeship this will 
be done only on such terms as it may then voluntarily 
agree to.” 


STRATEGIC PROVISIONS 


A clue to the Navy’s satisfaction with the trusteeship 
system worked out at San Francisco, aside from the intent 
of the text itself, is the leading role played in the delibera- 
tions on this subject by Commander Harold E. Stassen, who 
is aide to Admiral Halsey. Commander Stassen was the mem- 
ber of the American delegation named to draw up the work- 
ing paper which was the basis of the discussions on trustee- 
ships. The presence of Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick and Vice 
Admiral Russell Willson, both from the Army-Navy Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee, who served with Commander 
Stassen as advisers, is another clue why the Navy viewpoint 
on the Pacific bases was adequately presented and imple- 
mented. 
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What feature of the Charter gives this assurance to Secre- 
tary Forrestal? The new trusteeship policy differs from the 
League mandates system in that it distinguishes between 
strategic and non-strategic areas. This is the basic distinction 
through which it is believed our military needs will be safe- 
guarded in the Pacific. These two areas operate under differ- 
ent rules. The areas designated as non-strategic are under the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, which has the right 
through the Trusteeship Council to receive reports from the 
administering powers, based on questionnaires prepared by 
the Trusteeship Council. These questionnaires may cover 
matters affecting the political, social, economic and educa- 
tional advancement of the dependent peoples. The Assembly 
may provide for periodic visits to the (non-strategic) areas 
under its jurisdiction. The strategic areas, on the other hand, 
are under the Security Council, which does not possess simi- 
lar broad powers of investigation and visitation. The Council 
is not authorized to receive any reports on these strategic 
areas, or to draw up questionnaires. It has no right of visita- 
tion of these zones. 

In connection with the right of report and investigation, 
observers at San Francisco noted that in his working paper, 
ostensibly based on the various suggestions presented, Com- 
mander Stassen ignored the British proposal that all the ad- 
ministering Powers should be obliged to make reports to the 
Security Council on the forces, facilities or other military 
uses which the administering Power was making of its trust 
territory. Clearly, the Navy had no notion of subjecting any 
of its bases to the prying eyes of the United Nations. It was 
rumored at the time that there was some horse-trading on 
this issue between the United States and the United King- 
dom. What the British got for letting its proposal be thus 
by-passed, we have not yet learned. But this was not the only 
instance in which we made concessions in order to put our 
program through. 

The proposals for designating strategic and non-strategic 
areas must be on terms “agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned.” As Senator Connally reported to the Foreign 
Relations Committee: “It was our attitude that if we are in 
possession of an island which we have acquired from Japan 
at the cost of blood and treasure we can retain possession of 
it... until we consent that it go under the trusteeship; and 
when we do agree that it go under trusteeship, we have the 
right to stipulate the terms upon which it will go there.” 
These arrangements entered into with the United Nations 
cannot be altered or amended without the consent of the 
Security Council (in which the United States possesses a 
veto). 

With such a trusteeship pattern just briefly outlined, the 
area designated as strategic in any trust territory is for all 
practical intents and purposes under the sovereignty of the 
administering state, say the United States. So airtight are 
these provisions that, if anything, we will be charged with 
paying only lip service to the idea of international trustee- 
ship. But at least it can allow President Truman to take the 
position that there is “not one piece of territory” that we 
want out of this war. 


EFFECT ON FuTuRE PoLicy 


How will the Charter provisions affect our future policy 
towards the specific islands that have figured in our head- 
lines throughout the war? There are three categories of 
islands north of the Equator which have strategic impor- 
tance for the United States: 1) islands which belong to 
Japan, e.g., Marcus Island, Iwo, Okinawa; 2) islands taken 
from Germany after World War I and which Japan received 
from the League of Nations under mandate (these are the 


islands in the Marshall, Mariana, Caroline and Palau groups, 
e.g., Saipan, Truk); 3) islands which are possessions of an 
ally, e.g., the Gilbert group, which includes Tarawa—a 
British Crown Colony. It is clear that each of the three cate- 
gories presents a different problem. For at least the first two, 
however, the trusteeship program of the Charter offers a 
solution. 

Islands like Iwo, which have no juridical tie-ins with the 
League of Nations, the United States could easily claim in 
the peace treaty with Japan. This country would meet with 
no opposition on this point from the other Pacific states. 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser of New Zealand, who was Chair- 
man of the UNCIO Committee on Trusteeships, said in San 
Francisco that his country had no objection to any moves by 
the United States which would increase the security of the 
Pacific. Vice Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich, Commander in 
Chief of the Netherlands Forces in the Far East, expressed 
the same attitude. Australia, which narrowly escaped Jap- 
anese invasion, has good reason for assenting to American 
possession of such islands as are necessary for the mainte- 
nance of peace. The United States has the alternative of 
taking outright possession of these islands, to have and to 
hold, or to deliver them to the trusteeship system, under our 
own terms. The Navy has indicated that there is little dif- 
ference in either course. 


CouRSE ON MANDATED ISLANDS 


With regard to the former League Mandates which the 
Japanese took with them when they walked out of the 
League, no doubt the uncertain juridical status of these 
islands will prevent outright annexation by the United 
States. The other United Nations can put up a good case 
against removing these groups from the trusteeship category, 
since they were originally German territories and the reper- 
cussions on the status of other League mandates could easily 
make such annexation either impossible or inadvisable. But 
there is little doubt that the United States can get these 
islands delivered over to itself under the trusteeship system, 
and on conditions satisfactory to itself. 

If the United States, under Navy Department pressure, 
feels that it should have Tarawa, difficulties arise of another 
kind. Tarawa is a British Crown Colony. Britain has never 
placed any of its Crown colonies under mandate. But if this 
country puts pressure on Britain, its fellow United Nation, 
then the Soviet Union would feel emboldened to put like 
pressure upon fellow United Nation Denmark for possession 
of the strategic Bornholm Island in the Baltic. It is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate that American policy in the Pacific might 
strengthen Soviet expansionism and that, for control over a 
small atoll, we should give the USSR a free hand in the 
Baltic. 

In an article written during the first week of the San 
Francisco United Nations Conference (Shall We Keep the 
Atolls? America, May 5, 1945), this writer asked whether 
our country was sacrificing its splendid moral position by 
stooping to pick up bits of territory here and there, in open 
contradiction to the Atlantic Charter. I added that we are 
putting a very cheap price on American blood if we think 
that Iwo and Saipan and Tarawa were the only things our 
Marines were fighting for. 

President Truman’s words to American troops in Berlin, 
brothers of young Marines buried on the Pacific atolls, are 
a reassurance that our new leader is in no mind to jeopardize 
by intemperate land grabbing the moral ground we have 
already gained. But for the realists among us there is con- 
siderable satisfaction that the Navy was on the job at San 
Francisco. 
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GRAND FINALE FOR JAPAN 


THE JOINT PROCLAMATION by the President of the 
United States, the President of the National Government of 
the Republic of China and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, officially defining the capitulation-now terms for 
Japan hastens the Pacific war to its grand finale. 

The terms are first of all an ultimatum: either surrender 
now, and under these conditions, or face utter destruction. 
And so it must at last be unmistakably clear to the Japanese 
what we mean by unconditional surrender. Their leaders can 
no longer misinterpret the phrase to serve their own ends. 
Their hope against hope of dissension among the Allied 
Nations turns out to be what we knew it was all along— 
a rash hope born of their desperation. And exploded too is 
their belief that by holding out a little longer the terms of 
surrender would be softer. For the joint proclamation takes 
back nothing that from the start of the Pacific war we have 
postulated as essential to the destruction of Japanese 
militarism. It is every bit as severe in its exactions as the 
terms that are being applied to Germany. But whereas the 
Cairo declaration and President Truman’s message of V-E 
Day merely intimated our intentions, this proclamation is 
explicit, comprehensive and final. It leaves no room whatever 
for misunderstanding. And the psychological moment for 
relaying it to the Japanese people could not have been more 
skilfully chosen. 

But more than an ultimatum, the proclamation is a 
persuasive invitation to the Japanese to terminate at once, 
on just and honorable, if severe, terms, the war they have 
already lost. It is our belief, and of course the hope of us all, 
that they will accept the invitation. This belief and hope 
has a twofold basis. The first is the fact, buttressed by 
incontestable evidence, that the Japanese themselves sense 
the doom of inevitable defeat. Not only has our overwhelm- 
ing control of the Pacific theatre practically isolated their 
homeland but our almost unchallenged bombing and bom- 
bardment of that homeland by air and by sea has demon- 
strated how completely it is at the mercy of our military 
might. Recent events in Japan, reflected in newspapers and 
on the radio, testify to a consequent unrest and breaking 
down of morale among the people. Under these conditions 
the Allied announcement of terms of surrender cannot but 
bring the crisis to a head. 

The terms offered Japan are both severe and hopeful. They 
are severe in that they demand: 1)surrender and disarma- 
ment of all military forces, 2) removal from authority and 
influence “‘for all times” of those who deceived the Japanese 
people into embarking on world conquest, 3) temporary 
occupation of a part of Japanese territory by the Allies, 
4) surrender of all territories seized or occupied since 1914, 
§) stern punishment of war criminals, 6) elimination of 
Japan’s war potential and 7) suitable reparations. 

If the Japanese read these demands aright they will sense 
the fact that they are not merely the hard terms of a victor 
but terms which will make for a regeneration of their nation 
eminently favorable to themselves. This will come home to 
them the more as they ponder in what generous measure the 
severity of the terms is tempered by the promise of ‘“‘a new 
order of peace, security and justice.” 

Under a new government the democratic reforms, once 
decreed for the nation but nullified by a military dictator- 
ship, will be revived and strengthened. To all the people 
is guaranteed freedom of thought, of speech, of religion, and 
other fundamental human rights. Nor will the AHied occu- 
pation last longer than will be necessary for putting these 
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EDITOR 


reforms into effect and for establishing a government repre- 
sentative of the free will of the people. In fine, it will be the 
main concern of the Allies to demilitarize the nation and 
then to help the people organize their economy and recon- 
struct their national life on sound principles. This is indeed 
a sign of the sincerity of the pledge, solemnly made in the 
proclamation, that “we do not intend that the Japanese shall 
be enslaved as a race or destroyed as a nation.” 

There will be speculation about Russia’s position in regard 
to the proclamation. It is clear that, not being at war with 
Japan, she could not be a partner in it. What position 
she will take if Japan refuses to surrender now, may well 
give Japan cause for concern. 

In any case, the proclamation heralds the grand finale for 


Japan. 


TOWARD WORLD ORDER 


WITHIN the space of a few weeks, the United States 
Senate has reversed a more than century-old national policy. 

In quick succession it ratified the Bretton Woods Mone- 
tary Agreements, establishing an international Fund and 
Bank; increased the lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank, which finances exports from the United States, from 
$700 million to $3.5 billion; approved membership in the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization; and, 
finally, ratified the United Nations Charter. 

By taking these steps, the Senate merely registered the 
new conviction of our people that a foreign policy based on 
the clipper ship is no longer adequate in an age of strato- 
liners. The bloody experience of two world wars has dem- 
onstrated in the most costly way imaginable that the United 
States cannot insulate itself from the quarrels which plague 
Europe and Asia. We see now that the only hope of avoiding 
a third disaster lies in the adoption of a positive interna- 
tionalist policy—a policy committing us to use our vast 
economic resources to remove some of the chief causes of 
war, and our enormous military might to stop any fighting 
that may break out. 

Only the most fanatical interventionists, however, are 
prepared to claim that the new policy, which was proposed 
originally by the late President Roosevelt, then adopted by 
President Truman, and has now been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, will automatically guarantee an era of world peace and 
prosperity. The debate in the Senate over the Bretton Woods 
Agreements revealed a hope rather than a conviction that 
the Fund and Bank would succeed in stabilizing world cur- 
rencies and expanding international trade. Similarly, in the 
discussion of the United Nations Charter, there was no ten- 
dency to hail it as a perfect and infallible instrument of 
world peace. On the contrary, a number of Senators voted 
for it simply because no other practical alternative exists. 

This is not to say that our dawning internationalism is 
insincere. Everywhere there is a desperate hope that the new 
policy, and the instruments we have forged to effectuate it, 
will succeed. The United States is not fooling; it will do its 
share, and more than its share, to put the world on its feet 
and to keep it there. But we are going about the job this 
time with our eyes wide open, with little of the heady en- 
thusiasm which characterized Woodrow Wilson’s drive for 
the League of Nations, and which, a few years later, turned 
to cynicism and disillusionment. 




















RIALS 


Enthusiasm and idealism are excellent qualities, and we 
seldom accomplish anything really great without them. But 
they cannot take the place of sober, hard-headed determina- 
tion. It is this determination, above all, that we must culti- 
vate in the difficult years ahead of us. Our feelings may vary 
with every passing crisis, but if our wills are firm, we shall, 
with God’s help, make Bretton Woods, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the United Nations Charter, realize 
the hopes which begot them. 


SACRIFICE FOR RELIEF 


EUROPE’S “DEADLINE,” according to Herbert H. Leh- 
man, the Director of UNRRA, will come this September or 
October. If by that time relief is not flowing to liberated 
Europe in a much more bountiful stream than at present, 
the malnutrition that has undermined the health of millions 
will come to a disastrous head in widespread famine. 

Mr. Lehman’s frank admission, made in the press confer- 
ence after his recent audience with the Pope, grants that 
“the outlook is not promising.” His pessimism has been un- 
derlined by a report from the National Commission on 
Children in Wartime, in which it is stated that “the crisis 
of the coming winter cannot possibly be met without export 
of the meat and milk products . . . far in excess of those 
now permitted under Government regulations.” 

In spite of shipping shortages and transportation snarls in 
foreign ports and on inland roads, perhaps the prime factor 
in the shortage of relief materials is the inability of nations 
whose duty it is to alleviate the distress to solve the problem 
of domestic scarcity and simultaneously find surpluses to 
export. 

And yet a conscientious weighing of the inconveniences 
already suffered—and to be further endured on the home 
front—as against the agony and tragedy abroad leaves only 
one Christian answer. In view of the simple fact, as Mr. 
Lehman has pointed out, that the nations who have to fur- 
nish the relief, despite some shortages, “‘still have what to the 
famished peoples of liberated Europe must seem like the 
maddest sort of luxury,” the Christian answer can only be 
that we shall gladly put up with present rationing and 
shortages, and even ask that more be put upon us, if by that 
means we can pull Europe’s millions, especially the children, 
through this coming crucial winter. 

There is, as we see it, no evading that simple answer. This 
winter will be a supreme challenge to our spirit of sacrifice, 
to our ability to put into practice the realities that spring 
from the fact of the Mystical Body. Christ in Europe is in 
want, in terrible want. The least, the very least, that we can 
do is first to offer to Him the sacrifices our food shortages 
have already laid upon us, to spiritualize these minor priva- 
tions so that the food Europe now gets from us will go 
enriched with our love. Second, it would be a fine manifesta- 
tion of our Christ-likeness if Catholic bodies and organiza- 
tions, large and small throughout the land, would bring to 
the attention of our Government their strong desire that 
more food be shipped to Europe, in quantities sufficient to 
begin effectively to meet the need, even at the expense of 
further restrictions on the American table. 

As Catholics it should be our duty and privilege to be the 
first to answer this very real challenge to a spirit of national 
self-sacrifice. 


THE POPE AND THE PRESS 


ON RETURNING to this country a month ago from a 
50,000-mile trip around the world, three American editors, 
representing the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
issued a report on the attitude of editors throughout the 
world on freedom of the press. Though they found most 
editors desirous “for more freedom of the press than most 
nations have before enjoyed or permitted,” and received 
many pledges of furthering such freedom, they suspected 
that not a few of these pledges were mere “‘lip-service.” 

Russia, whose attitude took up a large section of the re- 
port, was found to be “curious and challenging” over the 
American concept of freedom of the press and, though she 
professed to be willing to seek a common ground of under- 
standing, it emerged clearly from the report, as indeed has 
been common knowledge for a long time, that there is no 
real freedom of the press in the USSR. 

But when the traveling editors reached the Vatican, they 
found no such impasse; the Pope’s interest was “sincere and 
natural,” and to their project, which aimed at having pro- 
visions for freedom of the press written into the peace 
treaties, “he gave his unqualified support.” 

This attitude of the Holy Father, which rings so con- 
genially to our American ears, was further emphasized by his 
recent address to American editors on the way home from 
China. The correspondent who reports it calls it a statement 
worthy of being framed and hung on the walls in journal- 
ism classes, for the core of it was “fidelity to the truth.” 

Pope Pius takes the large and wise view of freedom of the 
press and the consequent responsibilities of writers and edi- 
tors. The service they render is not merely to local interests 
and ends; it is rather “an invaluable” one “to society, break- 
ing down the barriers of time and space and assisting all 
members of the vast human family to share their joys and 
sorrows, their tribulations and distresses, their hopes and 
fears.” 

The Pope concluded by pointing out that no small share 
in the responsibility for the war and its wake must fall upon 
the shackled presses of the totalitarian nations, which were 
free only to “pour out a flood of error.” 

Such a concept of freedom of the press, which couples 
with that freedom a concomitant responsibility to truth in 
the service of mankind, is our American, as it is the Papal, 
thought. Upon that ideal’s being reduced to practice all over 
the world will depend to a great extent the solution of many 
of our contemporary vexing problems. It seems most un- 
likely, for example, that the Polish problem will ever reach 
a happy solution until responsibile reporters and commenta- 
tors from all the United Nations are granted free access to 
sources from which they can learn and tell to the world the 
reactions of the Polish people. 

Once again, the Pope’s words constitute a magnificent 
statement on the reality of democracy; he demonstrates, as 
always, no mere glib and unthinking use of the often abused 
word, “democracy”; he has thought it through to its essen- 
tial elements, and he has put his finger exactly on what one 
of those elements, freedom of the press, must mean if the 
world is actually to be ruled by the principles of democracy 
—that freedom of the press is the responsibility, the duty of 
the press at all times to tell the truth and only the truth for 
the common good. 

We commend to various Soviet papers and to a few sheets 
in our own land a few minutes’ prayerful pondering of this 
truth. We pray that diplomatic means will soon be found to 
establish such freedom of the press in all countries which 
have been, and still are, denied this fundamental right. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


INCREDIBLE WATERTON 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


NOT THE LEAST ECCENTRIC thing about Charles 
Waterton was the fact that he did not consider himself 
eccentric. “It is a vulgar calumny!” he would exclaim, while 
conducting a visitor over his wooded estate, Walton Hall, 
near Wakefield in Yorkshire. “I am the most ordinary, the 
most common of men.” Then, without warning, he would 
take off his shoes, and ask his startled visitor to do the 
same. “Come, mount with me to the top of this noble elm. 
I want to show you a nest.” And up the tree he would 
go, “as nimbly as a middy up the rigging.” He wasn’t 
eccentric, he was interested in bird study! 

It was in April, 1812, that Waterton made the first of 
the four trips to South America which are recounted in his 
Wanderings in South America, the North-west of the United 
States, and the Antilles, now a classic of travel literature. 
He landed at Demerara, British Guiana, now called George- 
town, and ascended the Essequibo River, living on “a diet 
of fresh-water fish badly preserved by casual salting in 
wooden tubs, porridge made from a root, turtle until the 
rich monotony of it turned his stomach, and a rare treat 
now and then of monkey or ant-bear meat.” Stricken with 
fever, he bled himself, loaded his system with calomel, and 
with castor oil which he manufactured on the spot fresh 
from local beans. Not only did he survive his illnesses and 
his own medical treatment; he traveled much of the time 
in his bare feet. 

Characteristically enough, his main purpose in visiting 
British Guiana was to obtain some of the famous Wourali 
poison—a deadly preparation with which the Indians of that 
area poisoned their arrows and darts. He not only obtained 
some: he learned how they made it. A good supply of it 
was taken with him when he returned to England, and he 
used it experimentally on an ass—which promptly died. 
Waterton then made an incision in the beast’s throat, in- 
serted a bellows and, after considerable huffing and puffing, 
the poor creature was brought to life again. It staggered to 
its feet, tottered a few paces, felt better, and lived for 24 
years in luxury on Waterton’s estate, basking under the 
proud title of “the ass Wouralia.” The naming of animals, 
plants, trees, people, etc. was another hobby of our hero. A 
duck with webless feet was named “Dr. Hobson” after a 
friend and adnirer of his; two trees tortuously entangled 
by an accident of growth he dubbed “Church and State”; 
and H.R.H. Henry VIII was posthumously ennobled as 
“Saint Harry the Eighth, our Royal Goat.” 

On his fourth trip, in 1824, Squire Waterton visited the 
United States: New York, Montreal, Quebec, Philadelphia 
—where the artist Peele painted his portrait (his uneccentric 
subject refused to be photographed except from behind!) — 
and Buffalo, where he sprained his ankle. Cold water was 
in order. Did he hold his foot under the pump? Or ask the 
maid for a basin of water? Not he. The ordinary course was 
never the Squire’s course. He hobbled painfully down to the 
bottom of Niagara Falls in order to ease his ankle under 
that majestic phenomenon. 

The Wanderings in South America was published in 1825 
and made an immediate hit, running into six editions be- 
fore the author’s death in 1865. Although it is listed in the 
Annals of English Literature, praised in the Cambridge His- 
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tory of English Literature, and was the subject, in large 
part, of a leading article in the Times (London) Literary 
Supplement as late as 1925, it is practically unknown today 
among Catholics. Such non-Catholic critics as Richard 
Aldington, Norman Douglas and Edith Sitwell are. fas- 
cinated by the book and the man, despite his many pages 
of staunch defense of the Pope, the Jesuits, and the Catholic 
Church in general. In 1926, when the Wanderings was 
added to the “Everyman” series, Waterton and Newman 
were the only two Catholics of the past hundred years or 
so to have been thus honored. Yet no Catholic publisher’s 
list includes a single one of the four books Waterton wrote; 
some histories of English literature by Catholics ignore him 
completely, and we seldom find him in a Catholic library. 
Father James J. Daly’s article in the first issue of Thought 
stands in marked contrast to this almost universal neglect. 

When one considers the background of Waterton, one 
becomes yet more puzzled at this apparent conspiracy of 
silence. Born on the ancestral domain of Walton in York- 
shire, he came of old Catholic stock. His ancestors fought at 
Cressy, Agincourt and Marston Moor, and one of them— 
Sir Robert Waterton—is mentioned by Shakespeare (Richard 
II, Act II, Scene I). Through his grandmother he was ninth 
in descent from Saint Thomas More, and he numbered among 
his other ancestors Saint Matilda, Queen of Germany; Saint 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland; Saint Humbert of Savoy; 
Saint Louis of France; Saint Vladimir of Russia; Saint Anne 
of Russia. 

At fourteen he was sent to Stonyhurst, where he con- 
ceived a great affection for the Society of Jesus, to which 
Order his family had given several sons. Father Clifford, one 
of his instructors, noting his roving tendencies and foresee- 
ing a life of dangerous travel in distant lands, asked young 
Charles to promise him never to drink wine or intoxicating 
liquors. The boy promised, and kept his promise. 

Another example of the wise guidance of his masters con- 
cerns the boy’s habit of stealing birds’ eggs (for which a 
teacher at another institution had thrashed him), and kill- 
ing everything in sight in the way of animal life. The 
Fathers had to maintain discipline. At the same time they 
had no desire to squelch Charles’s individuality. A happy 
solution was arrived at: Charles was appointed official rat- 
catcher to the establishment. He carried out his duties with 
extraordinary efficiency, and was proud of his title. Part of 
his temperamental equipment for this post was a violent 
hatred of the rat. He also hated the Reformation, and these 
two passions were fused when he named the brown rat after 
William of Orange, calling the rodent “the brown, or Han- 
overian, rat.” He persuaded himself that the brown rat 
made its entry into England on the same ship that brought 
“Dutch William”. 

The Reformation came in for some more rough handling 
when the enthusiast perfected himself in the art of taxi- 
dermy, an art which he raised to new levels. One of his 
masterpieces (still to be seen at Stonyhurst) was entitled 
“England’s Reformation Zoologically Illustrated,” and por- 
trays Henry the Eighth, Luther, Calvin and related lumi- 
naries in reptilian form. Henry appears as a hideous horned 
toad, and the others fare little better. 

It would be erroneous to infer from all this that Waterton 
was bitter toward Protestants as individuals. On the con- 
trary, he was the most charitable of men, and one of his best 
friends, who lived with him at Walton Hall for years. was 























a staunch Protestant—Dr. Richard Hobson. Dr. Hobson 
(after whom the webless duck was named) has left us a 
delightful biography of the Squire, the Table of Contents of 
which is worth ten minutes of anybody’s time. But the 
Reformation as a whole rankled very deeply in the Squire’s 
heart. His ancestors had stood by the Faith, and therefore 
suffered much loss of property and worldly advantage. As 
one of his biographers puts it: 


A Roman Catholic could not sit in Parliament, he could 
not hold a commission in the Army, he could not be a 
Justice of the Peace, he had to pay double land-tax, he 
was not allowed to keep a horse worth more than five 
pounds, he had either to attend the parish church or to 
pay 20 pounds for every month of absence. . . . Water- 
ton was, during some of his best years, a personal suf- 
ferer from these acts, and they rankled too deeply to be 
forgotten. 


In 1829, Waterton, then in his forties, fell in love with 
and married a beautiful girl of seventeen named Anne 
Edmonstone. Their happiness was short-lived, for she died a 
year later, leaving him with an infant son, Edmund. The 
bereaved husband was broken-hearted. His devotion to his 
wife was evidenced by his placing a picture of Saint Catharine 
of Alexandria, which resembled her, over the mantlepiece of 
his drawing-room. 

When Waterton succeeded to his estate, and became the 
twenty-seventh Lord of Walton, he turned the 290-acre 
property into the first bird-and-animal refuge in England. 
He erected, at a cost of $50,000, a nine-foot wall, three 
miles in circumference, completely enclosing the grounds. 
No gun was ever allowed to be fired here, and Walton Hall 
became the safest place in the land for all of God’s creatures 
—except possibly man, and the brown, or Hanoverian, rat! 
The Squire’s mansion, built on an island in a lake, was ap- 
proached by a single bridge, and the windows gave an un- 
obstructed view of the waterfowl and the beasts of the 
shore. In January, 1865, there were visible from his windows 
1,640 wild duck, widgeon and teal; and 30 coots and 28 
Canada geese. The stables were constructed so as to enable 
the horses “to converse with one another.” 

The Squire made it a regular practice to retire at 8:30 
p.m. I use the word “retire,” because he did not go to bed. 
He slept on the floor under a blanket, with a block of beech- 
wood for a pillow. For several months he shared his bedroom 
with a sloth, which hung from a chair nearby, and which he 
observed with care. He wrote the first accurate description 
of the three-toed sloth in English literature. At 3:30 a.m. 
he would arise, the hour from 4 to 5 being spent in medita- 
tion in his private chapel. Priests from a city some distance 
away occasionally said Mass there. After his meditation, the 
Squire would read a chapter from the life of Saint Francis 
Xavier and another from Don Quixote, both in the original 
Spanish. This formed a part of each day’s routine. Next he 
would write letters, stuff birds or interview his bailiffs until 
breakfast, served at eight. The Squire ate frugally: his per- 
sonal expenses were said to have been less than the wages 
paid the humblest worker on the estate. 

Except for his writing (he turned out three volumes of 
Essays on Natural History), the Squire spent the day out of 
doors, observing the endless variety of wild life upon his 
estate, or entertaining visitors (among whom was Charles 
Darwin, who quoted from Waterton’s observation). Much 
of the time he spent in the treetops reading Ovid or some 
other classical author. His books are larded with quaint 
erudition, proudly displayed. If ever he felt unwell, he bled 
himself—“tapping the claret” he called it. He got a surgeon 
to teach him how to open and close a vein, and he could do 


it with either hand. Moreover he bled himself to the tune of 
twenty to twenty-four ounces at a time, using for the pur- 
pose an old knife which got dull now and then and had to 
be sharpened because it served other miscellaneous func- 
tions. 

On a visit to Rome he performed one of his most spec- 
tacular exploits. After recovering from a sore foot (the 
result of having entered the Eternal City barefooted) he 
climbed to the top of the dome of Saint Peter’s, then nego- 
tiated the cross on top of that, and then went 13 feet higher 
by shinneying up the lightning rod on top of the cross, 
upon the point of which he deposited his gloves. After he 
climbed down—the whole city had turned out to witness 
the feat—the Pope became alarmed lest the gloves neutralize 
the effectiveness of the lightning rod, and endanger Saint 
Peter’s. 

When he left Rome, Waterton took some of the city’s 
riches with him—eighty stuffed birds, a porcupine, a badger, 
some shellfish and a dozen land tortoises. He also carried a 
“commodious cage” containing a dozen live owls. By a 
minor miracle the procession got past the Genoa customs 
and continued to Aachen, where the Squire felt that he 
needed a bath. What was good enough for the Squire was 
good enough for the owls—they got a bath too. Five of 
these birds died of cold that same night. 

What this procession must have looked like as it wended 
its way up the drive of Walton Hall is something upon 
which to feast the imagination. His long-suffering sisters-in- 
law—who kept house for him—doubtless helped him with 
the unpacking, and doubtless protested when he proceeded 
to line the staircase with examples of his taxidermic art. 
Altogether it was a creepy household. A nightmarish inscrip- 
tion over the doorway. had a dampening effect upon sensitive 
spirits, and once Dr. Hobson was startled almost out of his 
wits by a growling under the table in the entrance hall, and 
the sudden biting of his leg by what he thought must be 
canine teeth. He was needlessly alarmed. It was only the 
Squire, in a playful mood! 

Taking the Squire’s life as a whole, one thing seems cer- 
tain: such a man as Charles Waterton saves the world from 
the absolute and unutterable boredom of normalcy. Yet, at 
the same time, it would be unfair to regard him as a mere 
freak. Nobody, except the Squire himself, would deny that 
he was eccentric, but he was much more than that. Let us 
take the testimony of the novelist Thackeray, whom Water- 
ton met in Rome and tried to convert to Catholicism (as he 
tried to convert everybody). Thackeray, far removed from 
anything describable as Papist inclinations, recognized the 
goodness and sterling sincerity of Waterton. He was touched 
by the man’s honest efforts to make a Catholic out of him, 
and in his novel, The Newcomes (Chapter 35), Clive New- 
come, writing from Rome, has this to say of “The good, 
kind W———”: “I know his works are made to square with 
his faith, that he dines on a crust, lives as chastely as a her- 
mit, and gives his all to the poor.” 

Waterton met his death just a week before his eighty- 
third birthday, as the result of a minor accident. He was 
crossing a bridge on his estate, and his foot caught in a 
bramble. He fell and injured himself internally. When the 
priest was called, the Squire drew himself up in bed, gave 
his blessing to his relatives, one by one, and to Mr. Norman 
Moore (who wrote the article on him for the Dictionary of 
National Biography). “He then received the Last Sacra- 
ments,” Moore tells us, “repeating all the responses, Saint 
Bernard’s hymn in English, and the first two verses of the 
Dies irae. The end was now at hand, and he died at twenty- 
seven minutes past two in the morning of May 27, 1865.” 
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BOOKS 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT WHAT’S WRONG 


AMERICA: PARTNER IN Wortp RULE. By 

Henry Chamberlin. The Vanguard Press. $3 
THOSE WHO ARE the happiest when contemplating the 
present world evils will be gratified to find here a neat 
catalog of everything that is wrong, especially in the political 
sphere. But they will also find what pessimists never think 
of looking tor—what to do about it. Mr. Chamberlin has 
come to the realization that it is time to cease bemoaning the 
fate of the Atlantic Charter and the signs of recurring power 
politics. The day calls for decision and action to prevent 
like evils developing in the future. The logical conclusion 
of the author is that now that we have more or less con- 
sciously assumed the risks and sacrifices of a philosophy of 
global interventionism, we would be supine and _short- 
sighted if we did not throw our full weight into the scales 
for the realization of conditions likely to make for lasting 
peace. “To be an active champion of such ideals as armament 
limitation, freedom for all peoples, small as well as large, 
constructive measures that will promote reconciliation and 
reconstruction,” he writes, “is a more hopeful destiny than 
to sulk in the tents of a heavily armed isolationism.” 

But before the United States can effectively be the active 
champion of these ideals, the people must have the facts, 
as they are, and uncolored by wartime hysteria and censor- 
ship. That is why he lays out in all the somber details what 
has gone wrong with the world since the Atlantic Charter 
was issued. 

The tragic fate of Poland and the Baltic States, result of 
the unilateral action of the Soviet Union, the silence of 
Roosevelt at Teheran, and the explicit consent at Yalta, are 
the most conspicuous of the many disillusioning develop- 
ments of the war-end years. What Russia has already done 
and may do in the future has laid a heavy handicap on the 
future prospects of peace in Europe. The destruction of 
Germany has removed a barrier to Soviet assertiveness in 
the West. What course the Russians will take is one of the 
anxieties that will continue to face the world for many years. 
Not even Mr. Chamberlin, expert though he is, ventures to 
predict one way or the other whether the Soviets will 
exercise their position in the interests of world peace. 

There is an almost irresistible tendency of many people 
to concentrate on the Soviet Union as the only source of 
future evils. It is therefore to the credit of the author and 
indicative of the broad approach taken by him that only four 
out of the fifteen chapters are given to the Soviet colossus. 
For Mr. Chamberlin realizes that our relationships with 
Britain and the Commonwealth, our future policy toward 
Asia, our coming role to be played in the world security 
organization are problems that need to be studied for their 
own sakes. For as America has made her military strength 
felt in all parts of the world, so must she make her peace 
policy felt in all parts of the world. The home front isn’t 
forgotten either. Here we find long-overdue criticism leveled 
at the “intellectual war profiteers” who have had a field 
day since the war began. The mediocre poet, the former 
sports writer, the writer of detective stories (no names are 
mentioned), who have whipped up war hatreds and sowed 
misinformation are singled out as among those least likely 
to succeed when the problem of constructing lasting world 
peace is seriously begun. They have been capital sources of 
the distortions of issues that, if America was to gain in 
peace what we were fighting for in war, most needed 
clarification. 

The answer to the international evils, to the moral retreat 
that has become progressive in the latter half of the war, is a 
vigorous assertion of American ideals in the world of the 
future, an assertion that is in proportion to the contribution 
of this nation in the war effort. Mr. Chamberlin wants a 
forthright statement of American peace aims, accompanied 
by an unequivocal assurance that every political, economic 
and diplomatic means of pressure at the disposal of the 
American government would be placed behind the honest 
realization of these aims. 

Such a statement and the pledge behind it seems in the 


William 

















making this very day. But could it have been possible six 
months ago? Did the American people themselves know 
what their peace ideals were, or the cost of enforcing them? 
In all fairness to the political leaders who take the respon- 
sibility for Teheran and Yalta, it must be pointed out that 
with the state of public opinion at that time there was no 
clear united decision on the home front. To the French, for 
instance, there was no assurance as far as they could see 
in American opinion, that the United States was not going 
to pull out of European politics and leave the solution of 
the problem of Germany—and of Russia—to Britain and 
France. This book was written before the Crimea Con- 
ference. Events since then certainly show that the American 
people now know that they must follow through in the 
postwar years if the wartime ideals are to be realized. The 
American people have made the decision that the author has 
urged them to make. In this respect Mr. Truman has better 
cards to play at Potsdam than Roosevelt had at Teheran or 
Yalta. Let us hope that this book marks a new stage of 
constructive criticism of our foreign policy and an end of 
wringing of hands. Rospert A. GRAHAM 


EXCELLENT PANORAMA 


SoutH AMERicA UNcENsorRED. By Roland Halli Sharp. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50 
THIS FACTUAL AND SUBSTANTIAL volume has been 
written by one who has seen the South-American continent 
“from end to end and side to side and right down through 
the middle,” having made seven journeys which traced in 
their crisscross, zigzag lines a mileage which grew to the 
figure of 110,000 by river and land and air. The author’s 
duty (and pleasure) was to observe and tell, for he was Staff 
Correspondent on Latin-American affairs for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The main sections of the book fall into three divisions: 
1) a report on the workings of Fascism as now existent in 
certain countries of South America: (“The Jungles of Fas- 
cism”); 2) reportage on the little-known and less-appre- 
ciated geographical characteristics, of colossal proportions, 
of South America (“Portrait of a Continent”) ; 3) a realistic 
evaluation of the industrial and agricultural difficulties a 
prospective pioneer who goes to live and make a career in 
that all but empty continent will meet. In the first part the 
author avoids the error of an inconsistent American press 
which constantly harps on the tyranny of Argentine Fascism- 
and says nothing of that of Brazil, a brand which is demon- 
strated to be equally dictatorial. In the second part Dr. Sharp 
offers the finest description and most thorough characteriza- 
tion it has been this reviewer’s pleasure and profit heretofore 
to peruse—the gigantic, insurmountable barrier of the Andes, 
the stark deserts of the west coast, the watery, steaming 
jungles and rain forests of the Amazon drainage. This latter 
alone includes an area almost equal to that of the United 
States and which is almost empty. Finally, prospective resi- 
dents and fortune-seekers will be wholesomely instructed by 
reading and pondering Part Number Three. 

By the side of Fascism the author points to the refreshing 
quality of the democracy of Uruguay and Chile, though he 
says nothing of that of Colombia and Venezuela. In a few 
instructing pages we read many facts and figures of the 
working-out of the Good Neighbor policy in South America. 
Some criticism of the methods of the State Department comes 
in here, as when the author deprecates our coddling of Bra- 
zilian Fascism. But he fails to emphasize sufficiently the 
internationally beneficial results of Uncle Sam’s policy, and 
he neglects the excellent work that has been done by our 
Cultural Relations Department in creating friendship and in 
spreading knowledge of the United States. 

Dr. Sharp partakes, perhaps, in what I call the naiveté of 
the North-American press and public concerning the success- 
ful working-out in other nations of the democratic form of 
government. A bit more of historical perspective and of 
analysis of the psychology of race would help fill in this 
lacuna. Historically and practically, the main stream of the 
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THE FOURTH EDITION INCLUDES 
over 300 revisions, an additional brief work- 
ing bibliography, 74 illustrations, and a newly 
written summary of Polish history. 


THE OUTLINE HISTORY 
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colleges, study clubs. 


“It should be the standard textbook, not only in all 
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American readers.” (The Cantian) 
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SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK: 
“A monumental and representative work, a textbook 
for students and a reference book for the public.” 
(New York Times) 
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great books of the century.” 
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(or Teutonic) racial development. In this the Latin has had 
little practical tradition, nor has he succeeded well. France 
has had four republics in less time than the United States has 
had one. Each time it collapsed into dictatorship. History has 
demonstrated that it has been thus far impossible for Span- 
iards in Spain to create a successful democracy. In Latin- 
America dictatorships in many countries have been almost 
the rule while Argentina, especially in her foreign relations, 
has repeatedly in the past shown herself uncooperative, sel- 
fish and petulant. The reasons for all of this are not far to 
seek in history and in race psychology. 

One more word of encomium. The author does not use 
“Fascism,” “Communism,” etc., as “smear terms.” He gives 
a list of carefully pondered definitions and he adheres to 
them. His index is good, his numerous photographs are fas- 
cinating. Peter M. DUNNE 


TOWN CRIER REDIVIVUS 


A. Woo.ttcotr: His Lire anp His Wortp. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Reynal and Hitchock. $3.50 


THE AUTHOR of Alexander Woollcott’s biography is a 
skilful journalist, whose book is written with the freshness 
and verve of a reporter on a first-class human-interest story. 
Nor is there any of the extravagance unworthy journalese 
employs, at the expense of accuracy, in order to produce just 
a colorful picture. Indeed, Mr. Adams confesses in a preface 
—happily entitled “Framework for a Portrait”—that in addi- 
tion to difficulties that plague every conscientious biographer, 
“there have been many times during this work when I could 
have wished for myself a more remote and less controversial 
topic [than Alexander Woollcott]}.” 

It is, of course, hard for one who never knew Woollcott 
personally, or knew him only in his writing, or by his Town 
Crier’s voice on the air, to judge how successfuly Mr. Adams’ 
biography emerges, how faithfully he has here painted the 
portrait into the frame. For my part, I closed this book with 
an impression that in it were fairness, candor, accuracy, on 
the part of one who might easily have violated every one of 
these literary virtues, because he was Woollcott’s friend. 
Accordingly, I cannot agree with Mr. Adams’ pre-publication 
critic of his manuscript who wrote: “I am not sure that you 
intended to produce a most unpleasant character, vulgar, sel- 
fish, exhibitionistic. Woollcott was a better person than you 
make him.” 

Saving that critic’s presence, Mr. Adams did not produce 
the unpleasant character, etc., of Woollcott: Woollcott did 
that, and Adams has not feared or shirked reproducing it. 
Similarly, Adams is at great pains throughout to make 
Woollcott out, to point him, as being, beneath all his public 
pose to the contrary, a man of considerable natural virtue— 
“a better person.” 

We are told A. Woollcott intended to write an autobiog- 
raphy for publication after his death, but never got around 
to it. Mr. Adams thinks such a book certainly would not have 
been an apologia pro vita sua. I venture the guess, however, 
that in it, as in the Adams substitute, one would easily have 
discerned three Woollcotts: the raconteur of printed page 
and microphone; the poseur, “vulgar, selfish, exhibitionistic’” ; 
and the dyed-in-the-Woollcott. In the actual Woollcott that 
lived and died, the second served the purposes of the first, 
and deliberately obscured the third. 

Alexander Woollcott commanded public attention, still 
does; but I wonder why so much. His biographer speaks of 
his “importance in his own time and environment.” Well, 
any upheaval—even a minor one—has importance of a sort; 
at least, it cannot be ignored. Woollcott was a minor up- 
heaval in the general American scene, literary and cultural— 
speaking broadly. Yet, I cannot see that anything he wrote 
or said is of importance to American literature or culture, 
whether for or against. If none can be expected to take his 
place, it is no disaster. Accordingly, it seems to me that Mr. 
Adams’ biography, though the work of a good journalist and 
a conscientious job, is too busily detailed, too lengthily 
extended. 

On more than one occasion Woollcott thought with some 
seriousness, but not consistently, of becoming a Catholic. 














Heywood Broun’s conversion affected him, but he never pur- 
sued the idea practically. It must ever be speculation whether, 
and how well, he might have built a good Catholic structure 
on that natural virtue which, in spite of all else he was and 
did, I think Mr. Adams shows Alexander Woollcott pos- 
sessed. Rosert E. HoLLanp 


Francis THompson: In His Patrus. By Terence L. 

Connolly, S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75 
THE AUTHOR, who is Professor of English at Boston 
College, Curator of that institution’s remarkable Thompson 
Collection and the foremost American authority on the life 
and works of the poet, does not intend this urbane and 
informative book to be a “life” of Thompson. It is rather 
in the fashion of a travelog; it goes at leisurely pace through 
the various places where Thompson lived and worked and 
suggests, not in studied wise, but rather casually, traces of 
those locales in the poet’s written words. 

If I may say so without minimizing the wealth of detail 
there is here to delight the Thompson lover, the book is 
almost as filled with the personality of Wilfrid Meynell as it 
is of Thompson. That, of course, may be a distraction for 
some, but for those who know the poet and the extraordinary 
details of his life, the deeper the acquaintance with Mr. 
Meynell, the clearer the light on Thompson. 

Fr. Connolly has obviously on every page revealed that 
this is a labor of love. It demands a wide reading of the 
poet to be appreciated. For those who have that knowledge 
it will be rewarding in the many and warmly intimate side- 
lights it throws on a lovable and heroic character. 

Haro_tp C. GARDINER 


Piccota. By Helen LaPenta. Harper and Bros. $2 
ANYONE WHO HAS ever tried to recapture something of 
childhood, striving to get beyond the realm of bright say- 
ings and mischievous adventures to a remembrance of how 
one felt, will enjoy this collection of delicately vivid impres- 
sions. Piccola, or “Jodie” as she is called later, is introduced 
as a five-year-old girl living in a convent in Italy. From 
the convent she goes to live with her grandparents until, one 
day, her father comes to take her to America, first to a 
small New England town and later to New York. One senses 
a tragedy behind Piccola’s youthful life in the cloister, but 
the author has allowed the reader to piece it together from 
the child’s viewpoint, from the scraps of adult conversation 
she overhears, from her own reflections and conclusions. 

This is no book for the reader who demands a tightly con- 
structed plot, painstaking characterizations and weighty 
problems. It is for those who know enough to value a child’s 
eyes of wonder, who appreciate the intensity of a child’s joys 
and the force of the stormy, inarticulate sorrows, who re- 
member the inexplicable behavior of grown-ups and the 
tolerance meted out to them. Piccola is refreshingly free from 
condescension, baby-talk and principles of child psychology ; 
it is a relief to meet a little girl in all her charm and natural- 
ness and find her neither a problem nor an exhibit in a 
laboratory. She may seem somewhat precocious at times, 
but who is to say? There are a few instances in which adult 
philosophizing intrudes, but this does not happen often enough 
to mar the general effect of simplicity. Piccola will be a treat 
for the sensitive reader. Mary Stack McNIFF 
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FAVORITE 
NEWMAN 
SERMONS 


Edited by 
DanteL M. O'CONNELL, §.J. 
Thirty-one of the Cardinal's 
pulpit discourses, including 
the Second Spring, Christ 
Upon the Waters, Omnipo- 
tence in Bonds, etc. The best in one volume. Ap- 
propriate for re-reading and study during the year 
in which Newman’s conversion to the Church is 
celebrated. A beautiful gift book for the centenary 
year. $2 


* 


THE IDEA OF 
A UNIVERSITY 


Edited by 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 





The great prose masterpiece —a treatise on the 
fundamental principles of education, literature, 
science, and their bearing upon life and conduct. 
Prepared for private reading and as a class room 
text by the outstanding Newman authority. 
Foreword by Brother Leo. Excerpts from Ward's 
biography. Bibliography. $2 
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THE JESUITS 
IN HISTORY 


By 
MARTIN P. HARNEY, S.J. 


An American Jesuit tells the story of his order through 
the four centuries of its existence. A one-volume 
history, complete and up-to-date. Fast moving nar- 
rative. Vast scholarship. The thrilling story of 
Loyola’s sons from Manresa to Manila, $4 
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THEATRE 


MARINKA. Next to the Cinderella story and the Romeo- 
Juliet tragedy, the most popular of stock dramatic plots is 
the Student Prince romance. Perhaps I had better not be too 
positive. There are many who contend that the Ugly Duck- 
ling theme is the third most popular.stage story, and they 
may be right. But when one is in the mood to enjoy a senti- 
mental, heart-warming play, with appropriate music and 
without a suggestion of Columbus Circle Catholic Action or 
Union Square social significance, the Student Prince story 
is tops. On that point I will not retreat a single inch. 

Marinka is essentially a Student Prince story, with a 
Romeo-Juliet injection that doesn’t take, and a Cinderella 
ending. The authors, George Marion, Jr., and Karl Farkas, 
apparently believed they could make the tale appear original, 
or at least novel, by the simple device of calling it a new 
version of the Mayerling story. It would be a good trick if 
the authors were clever enough to do it, but they were not. 

But when the actors take over, with their romantic duets, 
Punch-and-Judy antics and simulated belly laughs, Marinka 
ceases to be a dull story and becomes a vivacious and, at 
times, a sparkling show. Harry Stockwell, the prince, and 
Joan Roberts, the girl of his dreams, give the show a lift 
with their good voices and good looks, while Leonard Elliott 
and Romo Vincent solicit laughs, the former with his puppet- 
show mimicry, the latter with his pot-belly. Luba Malina 
helps a lot with her spicy songs; and Ethel Levey adds a 
dash of cayenne with her rakish way of smoking a cigar. If 
a captious observer should assert that the comics lean too 
heavily on hokum, the obvious answer is that they have noth- 
ing else to work with. Anyway, it’s sound theatre. 

The sets, by Howard Bay, and the music, by Emmerich 
Kalman, make the show pleasing to the eye and ear, while 
the Albertina Rasch dances are lively and colorful. The east 
wall of the Winter Garden rates a mention for an exciting 
reflection of the action on the stage. 

Hassard Short, the director, deserves a decoration for 
welding incongruous material into a semblance of unity. The 
authors gave him a maudlin story, the actors make it sophis- 
ticated, while the dances were designed for a period piece. 
Mr. Short does a wonderiul job of keeping centrifugal ele- 
ments on the beam. 

Jules J. Leventhal and Harry Howard are the producers. 
While their Marinka is less than a wonder show, it is merry 
and tuneful and the Summer clientele will enjoy it. If the 
producers get their investment back, and maybe a little profit, 
they should be grateful to their actors, who are experts in 
making good entertainment out of airy nothingness. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 





FILMS 


ALONG CAME JONES. In his debut as producer, Gary 
Cooper deserves several bouquets, not the least of which goes 
to him for having cast actor Gary Cooper in the leading role. 
As the lanky cowpuncher here, this star turns in a delightful 
burlesque on horse operas. In fact, the picture manages to be 
a captivating blend of satire and a straight slice of the 
old, wild West. True to its type, the story gets under way 
when the mild-mannered cowboy rides into town with his 
wry-faced pal, William Demarest. Mistaken for a real honest- 
to-goodness badman, because of similar initials and general 
appearance, the quiet fellow finds himself in the midst of rip- 
roaring events with Government agents, Wells-Fargo men 
and a local posse hot on his trail. An added problem arises 
in the person of Loretta Young, the villain’s sweetheart, 
who finally takes the situation into her trigger-quick hands 
and settles matters permanently. AU this is told and acted 
with tongue in cheek, and there is no limit on excitement and 
suspense—even though you always know what the end will 
be. Parts of the film are leisurely paced; in fact, they are 
downright slow, but this tempo seems admirably suited to the 
star’s personality. A flavor of the old West has been deftly 
injected, with photography of the real thing thrown in for 
good measure. There is fun in store for the whole famzly 
when they see this take-off on the usual wild and woolly 
Western. (R.K.O.-International ) 


HER HIGHNESS AND THE BELLBOY. “Once upon 
a time” is brought right down to the present in this pleasant 
little fantasy about a princess (Hedy Lamarr) who comes 
to New York and stirs up romance in the heart of a bellboy 
(Robert Walker). Only in a fairy tale could we find such 
bellhops, these days, but that all increases the make-believe 
atmosphere. When Walker takes over the job of personal 
attendant to Her Highness, he adds infatuation to his duties 
and forgets the little crippled girl (June Allyson) whom he 
has been befriending. Since the princess is head over heels 
in love with a columnist she had previously met in Europe, 
a merry whirl of who-loves-whom ensues until the principals 
decide just how they will settle down forever after. Much 
gayness and humor help to season the sentimental little yarn, 
but the fun is broad when Rags Ragland enters the scene. 
Even the settings and backgrounds were built with a fairy- 
story flavor, and there is one charming scene which depicts a 
dream. Miss Lamarr is lovely as the heroine and Mr. Walker 
is a likable, sometimes flippant hero. The worst thing that 
can be said about this offering is that some sequences are 
overlong; otherwise, youngsters and oldsters will be de- 
lighted. (MGM) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THE WEEK WAS an exhausting one for police... . A 
Pasadena, Calif., lady telephoned the station house: “Quick, 
send an officer, there’s a skeleton in my closet.” Prowl-car 
men sped to the closet, apprehended the skeleton which had 
been left as rent-security by two student roomers. The officers 
conveyed the skeleton to the station house, put it in the closet 
there. ... The impact of the silver screen on human behavior 
patterns was sensed. .. . After a Pittsburgh theatre had run 
the picture Having a Wonderful Crime a few times, thieves 
broke open the theatre safe, stomped off with $325. . . . The 
transportation situation worsened. . . . In upper New York 
State an eighty-year-old farmer, becoming thirsty, flagged a 
Chicago-bound passenger train and asked the conductor for 
a drink of ice water. After the drink, he took up a ninety-day 
residence in the county jail. . . . Indications that police were 
not receiving wholehearted co-operation appeared. . . . When 
the Anchorage, Alaska, police chief asked the Anchorage 
dog-catcher why so few dogs were being caught, he received 
the reply: “You know, Chief, the dogs are getting awfully 
smart. When I go after them, they run just beyond the city 
limits and I haven’t any authority there.” . . . Failure to give 
police sufficient time may cost a citizen his watch. . . . Six- 
teen years ago a Denver citizen was robbed of his timepiece. 
He reported the theft but, as the years rolled on without any 
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word, he failed to keep in touch. Last week, police found the 
watch in a pawnshop. Now they cannot find the citizen... . 
Conclusion-jumping kept police moving. . . . 4 A New York 
woman shampooed her hair, ascended to the roof to let the 
sun dry it. Neighbors, thinking she was about to leap to the 
street, called police. Ten officers rushed to the roof, led the 
woman down. She finished drying her hair later. 


That one feature of the postwar world may be thousands of 
unemployed burglars was proclaimed by a police chief in the 
Far West. . . . He declared: “Burglars will encounter mil- 
lions of battle-hardened, light-sleeping veterans fully pre- 
pared to defend their homes with all the highly trained vio- 
lence they employed on the battlefield.” . . . After discussing 
the future hazards of their profession with many topflight 
Pacific Coast burglars, the chief feels they are anything but 
optimistic concerning a future filled with veteran judo ex- 
perts. Reduction in the number of burglars will, of 
course, be gratifying, but judo training alone will not be 
adequate. . . . Only one kind of training will solve the moral 
problems plaguing our modern society—religious training. 
...A burglar may be a judo expert... . But no burglar is 
a religious man. . . . There is no such thing as a devout 
burglar. Joun A. Toomey 











CORRESPONDENCE 


POLISH-AMERICAN QUESTION 


Epiror: With regard to the article, Challenge to Polish 
Americans, of June 30, I must dare to disagree with you 
seventy per cent. Even though you may not have received 
any criticism from other sources, let me assure you that | 
am not alone in recognizing the fallacy of the reasoning with 
regard to “Polish Isolationism.” 

Mr. Osuch’s statement: “Religious instruction in Polish 
tends to drive tens of thousands of Poles out of the Church,” 
is without any foundation. Why does he not make a complete 
investigation and base his opinions accordingly? Polish is 
not the language of religious instruction in most of the Polish 
communities in the State of Minnesota. You may find isolated 
instances of extreme nationalism which would insist on such 
instruction, but that is definitely the exception in this day 
and age. 

I appreciate the authority which you have in your editorial 
capacity in AMERICA, but it is most unfortunate that the 
writer of the article bases his conclusions on insufficient evi- 
dence. I hope that in the future his analysis will be more 
comprehensive, so that he and AMERICA may contribute to 
“total assimilation.” Perhaps, then, the Polish people will 
receive the credit which is their due from one who claims to 
be a Pole. 

St. Paul, Minn. Rev. Jos. PENDZIMAS 
Epiror: Congratulations on the splendid article on Polish 
Americans in AMeriIcA. While it outlined the problem with 
plenty of vigor, there were constructive suggestions which 
ought to provide a solution. I realized that many Polish 
priests and families associated loss of the language with loss 
of the Faith—not a necessary sequence by any means—but 
that idea of unfamiliarity with the language interfering with 
the Faith had never occurred to me. Better that the Polish 
children learn their Faith in English, whence will come the 
objections anyway. 

It would be a triumph if Mr. Osuch could get a similar 
article published in a Polish paper, or especially in a Polish 
clerical magazine. 

At any rate, I think he ought to follow up this article with 
others, giving more specific suggestions, such as Polish 
parishes sponsoring plays and lectures in English, and en- 
couraging cooperation with non-Polish parishes in parties, 
dances, athletic leagues, etc. 


Toledo, Ohio A Jesuir FATHER 


Epitor: Thanks for the article on Polish Americans in 
AMERICA of June 30. If only the Poles—the leaders of the 
Poles—could awaken to the fact that their demands in having 
religion taught in Polish are all wrong, the rest of us (I 
belong to the younger generation) would feel happier, and 
not only Poland but Heaven would be better off. 

Our boys in the armed forces can best tell what they have 
suffered because they knew how to confess in Polish only. 
Who knows how many of them did not go, and will not go, 
to Confession because of this. I know some—God knows all. 

Can something be done to have this article published in 
the Polish newspapers as a worthwhile editorial ? We would 


like to see it in Dzsienntk Zwiaskowy and Dziennik 
Chicagoski in our city, please. 
Chicago, III. READER 


Epitor: In Challenge to Polish Americans (AMERICA, June 
30), Joseph B. Osuch touches off an important (and deli- 
cate) issue. I do not think he has put his finger on the right 
answer. The cause for the exclusivism of American Poles is 
not as simple as he indicates. 

In the first place, religious instruction in the classroom and 
from the pulpit is not given exclusively in Polish. In larger 
cities where Poles are most numerous, ample provision is 
made for religious instruction in English in grade schools, 
certainly in high schools, and even from the pulpit. As early 


as seventeen years ago I was an assistant in a parish of 
Polish-speaking people (in Chicago) where the children were 
being instructed in religion in English. In many instances 
the parents asked that no Polish be given their child because 
the little one did not understand the language. 

What does the writer mean when he says that thousands 
of young American Poles are leaving the Church? If he 
means that the lack of sermons in English “drives out” so 
many youth away from the Polish and “into” the English- 
speaking parishes, that might have been correct some years 
ago. That reason does not obtain now since the sermons at 
the late Masses are given in English for the benefit of the 
youth and those who do not understand Polish. If by that 
statement he means to say that the youth leaves the Catholic 
Church entirely, then I would ask the writer to prove his 
statement. I do know, however, of instances where the drop- 
ping of the Polish sermons might have been the reason for 
driving away some of the (older) Poles from Mother Church 
and into the so-called Polish National Catholic Church, a 
schismatic group founded some fifty and more years ago. 

If we seek reasons for the “self-isolation” of American 
Poles and for their failure heretofore to produce political 
leaders, we must, it seems to me, take into account the type 
of immigrant who came to this country. He was mostly of 
the peasant class, without much education, but with a burning 
desire for freedom and security. For a century and a half he 
had been oppressed by the three conquerors of Poland. This 
intensified his patriotism and sharpened his appetite for free- 
dom, but it also retarded the development of political leader- 
ship. 

Finally—and this in my opinion is an important factor 
which cannot be overlooked—the problem of the Poles in this 
country, as well as of other Slavs, is part of the problem of 
racial prejudice and discrimination, though not so pro- 
nounced as the problem of the Negro. Men of ability have 
often been prevented from reaching high places simply be- 
cause their names ended in “ski,” and often because they 
were Catholics. 

St. Louis, Mo. Joun S. Mrx, C.R. 
Epritor: I do not know Mr. Joseph Osuch nor do I know 
anything of his cultural and social background. But in his 
article entitled, Challenge to Polish Americans, published in 
the June 30 issue of America, his whole syllogism is false 
because it is based on false premises. 

In most of the Polish parochial schools religious instruc- 
tions are now being given in English. The schools being 
conducted along democratic patterns, the parents are given 
a choice in the matter of their children studying Polish or 
taking religious instruction in Polish. In all our Polish 
schools in the Archdiocese of Saint Paul, religious instruc- 
tions are given in English and that is also true of parishes 
that have no schools. 

Mr. Osuch’s contention that Americanization is the cor- 
ridor of the Poles to leadership, is not only false but fantastic. 
Ninety-five per cent of our religious and political leaders of 
Polish thought and culture received their religious instruc- 
tions in Polish. What he meant to say was that unity and 
organization among the Poles—not only Americanization—is 
what the Poles need most—and they are rapidly reaching 
that goal. No one who has any regard for truth can ever 
impugn the patriotism of the American of Polish descent. 

The statement that tens of thousands of young Poles are 
leaving the Church because of the Polish language is ridicu- 
lous and absurd. It would be true to say that some are leaving 
some Polish churches and going to English-speaking 
churches—but not apostatizing. Evidently Mr. Osuch has 
been badly informed because in many Polish churches there 
are now sermons in English. 

Since when is there such an intimate relation between 
language and Faith? Thousands have fallen away from 
the Catholic church who at one time or another received 
their religious instruction in English. 


Taunton, Minn. Rev. Joun PAWELSKI 
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Mary's Assumption 
by 
Raphael V. O’Connell, S.J. 


This book deals with the circumstances of Mary’s 
death and burial. It discusses the story as found in 
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presents the ancient tradition in the Latin Church, the 
Greek Church, the Liturgy, offers all the arguments. 
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THE WORD 


“HE HATH done all things well,” is the simple tribute the 
people of our Lord’s own time paid to Him while He was yet 
with them (Mark 7:31-37). A simple comment, but complete 
and challenging in its simplicity. Nothing higher could be 
said of any man. 

He did the simple things well: the growing up of youth, 
(“And so Jesus advanced in wisdom with the years, and in 
favor both with God and with men”) ; the working of early 
manhood as the Son of the Carpenter; and the working of 
more mature manhood when, Himself a carpenter, He became 
the provider for the household of Nazareth after the death of 
Joseph. 

He prayed well and He talked well. He was charming with 
children, patient with the dull, forgiving with sinners, gener- 
ous with the afflicted, at home with the poor, loyal to His 
friends, gracious with strangers, keen in His dealings with 
His enemies, harsh only towards the hypocrites and the 
spiritually conceited. Perhaps only harshness could startle 
them into thinking. 

He preached simply and interestingly, with authority and 
with force. He founded His Church solidly on men whom 
only a Divine Founder would have chosen. He suffered nobly, 
all types of suffering—the poverty of Bethlehem and the 
more extreme poverty of His apostolate, exile, ridicule, false 
accusations, the ill considered enthusiasm and the cowardly 
abandonment of friends. He suffered in the suffering of all 
who were dear to Him, and all men were dear to Him. He 
suffered well the prison and the stripes, the crowning, the 
road to Calvary, the nails and the cross, the three long hours 
of agony. He died well, with forgiveness on His lips, and 
resignation and the triumph of a hard task completely fin- 
ished. He rose still more triumphantly. He spent forty days 
leaving us credentials of His Divinity that the simplest can 
understand, and that the most brilliant of His adversaries has 
never successfully attacked. 

“Christ died for our sins,” Saint Paul tells us in his sum- 
mary of these credentials, “. . . rose again on the third day. 
Then He was seen by Cephas, then by the eleven apostles, 
and afterwards by more than five hundred of the brethren at 
once, most of whom are alive at this day” (1 Cor. 15: 1-10). 

From beginning to end of His life, from the beginning to 
the present age of His Church, “He hath done all things 
well” so that we in turn may aspire to do all things well. He 
is Divine. It is to be expected that He would do all things 
well. We are not Divine, and we cannot be expected to do 
all things well. And yet we can, for He has shared His 
Divinity with us (“By God’s grace I am what I am,” says 
Saint Paul) that we may be able to do well at least the im- 
portant things, the simple things that He gives us to do. “The 
grace that He has shown me,” says Saint Paul, “has not been 
without fruit.” Neither will be the grace that He gives us. 
Its fruit should be the doing well of the important, simple 
things of life: the loving of God and the loving of neighbor, 
the development of Christian manliness and Christian wom- 
anliness, Christian fatherhood and Christian motherhood, 
Christian home-making, Christian training of children, 
Christlike conscientiousness in work and Christlike joy in 
simple pleasures, the purity of Christian love, Christian 
gentleness of speech, Christian courtesy and kindliness, Chris- 
tian neighborliness, Christian living that leads inevitably to 
Christian dying. 

Such is the challenge in “He hath done all things well.” 
It is more than a challenge. It is also a promise that He will 
help us in our well-doing of all things. Part of the perfection 
of Christ is His sympathetic understanding of our weakness. 
“IT am not fit to be an Apostle,” writes Saint Paul. Nor are 
we fit to be members of the family of Christ, His co-workers 
in the priesthood, in religious life, in the home. Yet Saint 
Paul did his work well. Left to himself he could not have 
done it well. Nor can we if left to ourselves, but we are not 
left to ourselves. Like Saint Paul we, too, have His grace. 
Even then we may fail and fail again, but with His grace 
we rise again, go on trying to do all things well, hoping, 
knowing that, for all our faults, some day He will say of us 
as we have said of Him: “You have done all things well.” 

Joun P. DELANEY 
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training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrecs. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Aoceredited by the Middle States Associaties 
COUNTRY SCHGOL FOR GIRLS 


beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. Phone Tuxede 230 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
ef Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


[MARYMOUNT COLLEGE “iano 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. 
Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program, 
Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, 
Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; 
Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, 


Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother. 











College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Aceredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 


>» RR Se os « 40 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 





OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—|1. Preparation for college and ACADEMY School Departments 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice OF SAINT JOSEPH nneeey eae ae 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. fr, AGilisted with the 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the IN-THE-PINES a 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete courses in A 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus NEW YORK — _ Ay 
overlooking the Hudson. 6, Athletic field and new gymnasium. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL ects: ‘Extensive Grounds; 
FOR GIRLS Athletics; Horseback Rid- 


7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 


Address: Directress 


























By 
LEONARD FEENEY {41 0007mm 








SECOND 
CHILDHOOD 


pictures by 
MICHAEL CUNNINGHAM 








Light-hearted, whimsical, sparkling poetry by America’s best 
loved Catholic writer. Meet the merry, irrepressible, and com- 
pletely natural characters who people Father Feeney’s YOUR 
SECOND CHILDHOOD — Abigail, Mr. Pusby, Grandma 
(flirty) Gertie, and many others. You'll recognize and love them 
just as you know and love their real-life counterparts. $1.25 


rT THIS: BREAD 3. AFTER BERNADETTE 
y 


THE STORY OF MODERN LOURDES 


ROSEMARY BUCHANAN by DON SHARKEY 
The story of two earnest and sincere young people, in Here is all the beauty, drama, and inspiration of the 
love, groping their way through the mazes of Protes- Miracle City of the Pyrenees, where wonderful cures 
tantism to the arms of the true Church. A unique and have taken place, cures of the body and cures of the 
absorbing tale of souls on the way to God. $2.50 soul, $2.00 

4. AUGUSTINE’S QUEST 5. TOO SMALL A WORLD 
by 

OF WISDOM THEODORE MAYNARD 

by VERNON J. BOURKE “This is a complete and authoritative record for those 
A study of St. Augustine’s life, his phenomenal moral, whose admiration will make them want to know every- 


intellectual, and philosophical growth. It typifies the thing about the life and work of a saint whose great- 
struggle and success of imperfect man in achieving all ness touches all races and creeds.”—Chicago Tribune 
the higher aspirations of the human soul. $3.00 $2.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR DIRECT FROM 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


108 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled below: 
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